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GOOD NEIGHBOR 


POLICY 


We hear a lot about the good-neighbor policy on 
an international scale; it’s a grand idea if we can 
ever get it working. There is enough good will and 
decency in the world to outlaw war, and we must not 
give up trying. 

I thought of this when reading Ernie Pyle’s tribute 
to the country folk around Dana, Indiana, where he 
was born and brought up. They were real, honest-to- 
goodness people, friendly, sociable, and neighborly. 
In Home Country Ernie told of the time his mother 
had a stroke and for a while she was paralyzed. The 
news traveled fast, and all the neighbors wanted to 
help. Strong men came and lifted her into bed and 
made her comfortable. The women came to help 
with the washing and the housework. One lady baked 
some pies, and others came with angel cakes and 
cookies. A roast was sent with all the “fixings,” and 
one relative, over eighty years of age, drove through 
a sleet storm to see how he could help. 

Ernie, who was a shrewd observer of people, 
couldn’t get over it. So much food and flowers came 
that it was hard to find a place for everything; even 
families that were poor insisted on contributing some- 
thing, and they did it not only from a sense of duty 
but because they were touched by a neighbor's mis- 
fortune. Ernie wrote an article about it, and this is 
part of what he said:° 

“My Uncle Oat Saxton brought over a freshly 
butchered side of a hog. Uncle Oat kept batch, and 
he was the laughingest man in Vermillion County. He 
laughed at everything, and especially himself, and 
when he laughed, it was like the melodious peal of a 
cathedral bell. It helped ease the strain to have him 
come and sit in our kitchen, and take off the lid and 
spit into the stove, and tell stories and laugh at them. 

“On Sunday there were thirty-eight people at our 
house. Weacouldn’t get them all in the front room, 
and at one time the kitchen and dining room were so 
full that half of them had to stand up. Anna Kerns 


*Quotation from Home Country by Ernie Pyle, 
copyright 1947, by William Sloane Associates, New York. 


By Archer Wallace 


was one of the thirty-eight, and when she left she 
didn’t say, ‘Now, if there’s anything at all I can do, ...’ 
She said, ‘Mary, I'll be here at seven-thirty in the 
morning to do the washing for you.’ And she was, too, 
and stayed all day, and got down on her knees and 
oiled the linoleum, and then sat all afternoon with 
Mother while we rested. 

“Bertha and Iva Jordan came twice for a half a day 
each. They brought two pies the first time, and a cake 
the second time, and they did the washing and iron- 
ing. Iva Jordan was my first school teacher. We 
talked about my first year in school, and we both 
hated to realize it was more than thirty years ago. She 
was grey-haired now, but she was still pleasant and 
soft-spoken.” ; 

All this makes good reading because we know it 
is nothing unusual. In every country district in this 
vast land there are people like that: kind, wholesome, 
and friendly. They have their little differences, for all 
can’t see alike, but down in their hearts they are good- 
natured and kind. When we talk of good neighbors 
we have to take in more territory. We must get over 
barriers of prejudice about race, religion, and politics. 
The things which divide people are generally surface 
differences, for, as someone has said, “There are too 
many people who mistake their prejudices for con- 
victions.” 


Once, when crossing the Atlantic, I shared the 
cabin with a very religious man. When Sunday morn- 
ing came, a service was announced, but my roommate 
refused to go because the preacher didn’t belong to 
his denominationa! group. I wasn’t impressed with 
such narrowness. The speaker didn’t belong to my 
church either, but I enjoyed the service even though I 


was “kind of seasick” and had quite a job to “hold ¥ 


everything.” I’ve never believed that any one church 
had a monopoly of the truth; there is good every- 
where. 


From The Autograph of God by Archer Wallace, by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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ART YOUR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
1U CLUB WITH ANY TWO OF 
THESE BOOKS FOR ONLY $1.76! 


THE GREATEST FAITH EVER KNOWN 
by Fulton Oursler and April 


HOW TO BELIEVE 


Oursler Armstrong 


The superb story 
of the founding 
of Christianity; 
final volume of 
the greatest re- 
ligious trilogy in 
all literature. 
Publisher's edi- 
tion, $3.95. 


by Ralph W. Sockman 
Millions of peo- 
le have written 
r. Sockman 
with questions 
about /aith. This 
volume answers 
them and you 
will find it a gold 
mine of wonder- 
ful reading. 


WHAT PRAYER CAN DO 


oo 
Toke ee 
ine p 


by the Editors 
of Guideposts 


id mT pRAYS Draniatic, real. 


é) 


? life examples of 
° the power of 


prayer — and a 
guide to effec- 
tive praying. 15 


beautifu 


full- 


page photos. A 
library must! 


PEACE WITH GOD 
by Billy Grabam 


The very heart of 
Rev. Graham’s 
Message for the 
world. A guide to 
faith for today 
and a proven plan 
for harmony with 
- One of the 
finest books ever 
published. 


1" h Enjoy 
Richer Living 
Through Jesus! 


Cit crus 


OF INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS q 


OR twenty centuries, we Christians 
have sought the divine Truth of Jesus. 
We want to understand as deeply and 
fully as we can what we must do, what we 
must learn, what we must achieve to earn 
His comforting love. 

In our striving to live in Jesus, one 
never-failing source of help is the wis- 
dom in today’s inspirational books, For 
these can be our dearest friends, always 
ready to guide us, to inspire us, to com- 
fort and restore us in our times of need. 
In hours of uncertainty and indecision, 
they renew our faith; in periods of dis- 
tress and loss, they heal us and bring 
back joy of living. By day and night, 
they are ever at our side with the won- 
derful words that help us to walk in the 
cteps of the Master. 


The Way To A Victorious Life 


The CIHU Club of Inspirational Books 
was founded for and dedicated to the men, 
women and young people who are bending 
their hearts and souls toward the goal of 
richer, fuller living through Jesus. Many 
of the thousands who are already Club 
members have written to us about the 
constant, strengthening inspiration they 
have received from CIHU books. They tell 
us how the CIHU message of hope and 
faith plays an ever-increasing role in their 
lives—how they have overcome obstacles 
through new courage and understanding— 
how they have gained a richer measure of 
love and respect from their fellow-men. 
They speak from full hearts of being so 
wonderfully comforted and restored each 
new day and of finding a sublime new 
peace of mind and soul. 


Will You Join With Us In This 
Exciting Spiritual Adventure? 


The CIHU Club offers you each month a 
brand-new inspirational book of lasting 
value at the exclusive Club price of just 
$1.76 plus small shipping charge—regard- 
less of whether the publisher's edition 
costs $3.00, $3.50 or more, As a member, 
you will receive. FREE your copy of 
“Glad Tidings”, the Club’s monthly 
8-page booklet which describes the cur- 
rent selection in detail, and which is a 
treasure house of inspirational messages, 
meditations and prayers. You need not 
accept every selection—only four books 
of your own choice during your member- 
ship year. There are no dues or fees of any 
kind, and as a member you participate in 
the special CIHU “Book-savings Plan” 
which brings you additional great religi- 
ous books, reference volumes and inspira- 
tional works at tremendous savings. 


Join Now While You Can Get 
TWO Books For Just $1.76 


So, may we extend to you the CIHU 
helping hand and invite you to member- 
ship? If you join the Club now, we will 
send to your home at once your choice of 
TWO of the fascinating new inspirational 
books shown and described on this page 
... One book as a Gift for joining and the 
other as your first selection for only $1.76. 
Why not mail the coupon today and join 
in brotherhood with thousands of others 
who have found a new permanent rela- 





WHAT MEMBERS SAY ABOUT CIHU 








“I do appreciate tre- 
mendously all that you 
are doing to present 
Christian literature 
of the highest order.”’ 
—Miss M.R., 

Baltimore, Md. 


“‘My life has been en- 
riched by the-study of 
the books I have been 
obtaining through 
CIHU.” —Mrs. J.T.5., 

Acworth, Georgia 


“I have received more 
strength to work and 
live from your selec- 
tions than any books 
I have ever owned.” 
—Mr. F.K.S., 
Culver, Indiana 
“We value most highly 
our ‘membership in the 
CIHU Club of Inspira- 
tional Books because 
the books you select 
we consider absolutely 
tops and many of 
them would not come 
to our notice other- 
wise." 


—Rev. and Mrs. C.H., 
Boulder, Colorado 


“It has been a privi- 

lege to obtain... . in- 

spirational books 
through CIHU.” 

—Miss E.F., 

Muncie, Indiana 

“My belonging to the 

CIHU Club has caused 

& wonderful means of 

spreading God's word.”’ 

—Miss R.A.M., 

New Orleans, La. 

“T have belonged to 

CIHU oi 


enjcying our new li- 
brary, too!” as 


—Mrs. 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


“TI think CIHU is won- 

derful. Trouble with 

me is I don't send in 
often enough.”’ 

—Mrs. W.C.J., 

Edna, Texas 

“T have enjoyed every 

book I have received!"’ 

—Miss J.D., 

East McKeesport, Pa. 
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tionship with Jesus through membership 
in the CIHU Club! 





pronounced KY-HEW, means 
Can I Help You?—a phrase made 
popular by Dr. Frank Laubach, 
world-famous missionary. 
8 GS GS On Oe Oe ee ee ee 
r Mail Coupon Now! i 


y TWO BOOKS FOR ONLY $1.76, 


1 (CO The Greatest Faith Ever Known [() How To Believe 
C What Prayer Can Do CD Peace With God 


CIHU Club of Inspirational Books 
J] Box 958, Mineola, New York q 


Please send me at once the two books checked 4 
above as my Free Gift and first selection—both for 
i only $1.76 plus shipping. Enroll me in the CIHU 
Club and send me “Glad Tidings’’ each month. As 
i a member I agree to notify you in advance if I do i 
not wish to receive any book. I may accept as few 
as four selegtions during the year at the CIHU 4 
price of only $1.76 plus shipping. I understand that 
i I may resign membership at any time after accept- 
ing four selections and that I 
the Club’s “‘Book-savings Plan’’. 
delighted I may return both 
q and this membership will be cancelled. 


' Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss (Please Print) 





{ Street and No 








i City. Zone State. 
Offer gocd only in the U. S. A. 
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HOW TO 
**DOUBLE-THE-BUDGET”’ 


IN YOUR 
CHURCH 


New FREE Booklet 
Points the Way 


CHURCH FUND-RAISING is not a dol- 
lar problem, because there is ample dollar 
giving ability in any established church to 
support adequately all of its financial needs 
and benevolent aims. The real problem is 
organizational and educational. 

The Wells Way of church fund-raising is 
basically an organized educational program 
in giving, which uses a thorough, intensive 


canvass for pledges. A Wells-ditected can- | 


vass brings together and organizes the true 
strength of the church, emphasizes the 
meaning of gifts to the givers, produces 
maximum financial results, and stimulates 
spiritual growth among the generous givers. 

Wells insures the results of a church can- 
vass objective in any church with more than 
200 families. (Wells also serves many smaller 
churches.) The Insured Objective for a Wells 
Double - the - Budget Canvass offers three 
options which give the greatest possible 
advantage to a church. 

MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET 

Your church can conduct a successful fund- 
raising program the Wells Way, just as hun- 
dreds have. Without cost or obligation on 
your part, a Wells officer will gladly meet 
with your church leaders to guide them 
through a self-study of your needs and po- 
tentials, and help you create a plan of action 
to provide the desired funds. Write today. 


p——=— FREE BOOKLET COUPON ---- 


Wells Organizations, Suite 1017 
222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send FREE booklet “The Churches 
Answer Your Questions” to: 


Nome 





Church 





Teleph 








Address 





Stote 


We would like to have a Wells officer 
meet with us at no cost or obligation. 


City 


0 





Church Fund-Raising 


ORGANIZATIONS 


222 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, Phone CEntral 6-0506 


| SOUNDING BOARD 


| Concerning the ‘Letter 
to Presbyterians’—Cont’d. 


« As a sincere member of the Presby- 
terian Church, I should like to enter my 
objection to the recent pronouncement 
by the head of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
entitled “This Nation Under God” 
[P. L., November 14, 1953]. 

How can a man of his supposedly 
astute caliber be so naive as to term 
Communism a “secular religious faith,” 
when its avowed intention is the eradica- 
tion of all religion, and the concentra- 
tion of all thought in the state? This, to 
my mind, is our country’s greatest dan- 
ger, the subtle “thought-bending” which 
sways even learned men, by those who 
would destroy us. 

I hereby heartily endorse Mr. Wil- 
liam Pawling’s opinion as expressed in 
the December 12 issue of PresBYTE- 
RIAN Lire, that our elected church offi- 
cials keep silent on their own political 
opinions, —Rocer F. WrLuiaMs 

Pampa, Texas 





« No words of mine could commend the 
General Council’s “Letter to Presbyte- 
rians” half so strongly as it has already 
been commended in the religious and 
secular press. It was something which 
needed to be said, and we Presbyterians 
can be proud that our General Council 
had prophetic insight enough to say it. 
Two other documents subsequently 
issued stand with it to form a noble 
trilogy, letting our nation and the world 
know where her churchmen stand: The 
Episcopal Bishops’ Letter and the Pas- 
|toral Letter issued by the American 
| Hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
| Church. 

Two criticisms directed against the 
“Letter” in the December 12 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE need to be met, 
however. Dr. A. J. Whallon argues that 
Communism is not a “secular religion.” 
It is the failure in many quarters to un- 
derstand that Communism is a religion 
which has frustrated many attempts to 
meet and answer it. It is the most dan- 

| gerous rival of Christianity since the 
|}emergence of Islam in the seventh 
century A.D. That it is a religion, com- 
plete with deities, creed, cult, priest- 
hood, and all the rest, cannot be de- 
bated. It cannot be conquered with bal- 
lots or bullets. Once more, Christianity 
must outthink, outlive, and outdie a 
cruel rival. 

William H. Pawling, in his criticism 
of the political aspects of the “Letter,” 
seems to take a Lutheran rather than a 
Presbyterian view of the situation. Since 
the days of Calvin, the churches of the 








Reformed Faith have spoken out 
and again on what Mr. Pawling 
consider political questions. God gy 
that our Church ever remain faithfyl 
this prophetic ministry. 

—Joun OLpMaAy, 


Pastor, Lower Brandywine Presbyterian 
Wilmington, D, 


Thanks from Africa 


« Last February I wrote a letter 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE asking for a bell} 
the Elat church and some Communi 
sets for the churches here. We wer 
very pleased with the response, Th 
were two bells sent and five Communi 
sets... . We had a very impressive se 
ice when these gifts were dedicated 
the service of God’s Kingdom. A k 
days later one of the congregations 
ceiving a bell came in with baskets 
food, sugar cane, eggs, spinach, p 
nuts, bananas, and potatoes. We 
that you could have seen the joy on th 
faces and heard the prayers of thank 
I'm sorry that I do not know then 
of the church that sent the large bell, 
was in New York when we arrived, 
somehow the letter sent with it did 
reach me. I would like to acknowlet 
this gift. —Mrs,. Georce Tuow 
Ebolowa, Ca 


‘The Robe’ 


In PRESBYTERIAN LiFe for Novela 
28, there was an article by Oliver 
under the heading “Seen and Hea 
which he was rather critical of the mi 
entitled The Robe. Like Mr. Wren) 


don’t care for books and movies 


‘dramatize’ stories from the Old@ 
New Testaments,” so I never read@ 
book entitled The Robe. re 

However, I did see the motion pitt 
of the same title, and was very 
with it. I know of many others w 
as I do about it, and were deeply mt 
by some of the scenes depicted. ~ 

When I consider the many folk1 
will see this picture, who ordina 
would not attend church, it makes 
very happy because I am sure it 
give them, in a general way, a dee 
knowledge and appreciation of our 
and his way of life. Of course, I, # 
could find some flaws; but for the # 
of many who are‘in doubt as to whellt 
to spend the money for seeing the Pj 
ture, I would like to say that for me, 
was well worth the price. . . . 


—Hanroip L, Was 
Hastings, Ni 


z 
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SHOP TALK 


it ag 
 WUTHE COVER. For about three 
d grimonths each year, missionaries Er- 
ithfulf nie and Alfie Campbell and their 
children, Jimmy and Judy, camp at 
the edge of Indian villages and 
work among the farmers who live 
there. (See How Are Things in the 
Punjab?) 


‘LAN, 
nm © 
Del 


Photographers of three nations— 
etter a india, Pakistan, and the United 
bell States—helped Associate Editor Jim 
Hoffman gather editorial material 
on his recent trip to Asia. Indian 
William Walker, former chief pho- 
tographer for The Statesman, a 
prominent Indian daily, rode the 
trains with Jim from Calcutta to 
Jullundur, nearly twelve hundred 


mun 
were 

iG 
muni 
Ve $e 


cated 


A fe’. : 
4 miles, doubled as interpreter and 
ions ; : 

sket guide. One of his assignments was 


How Are Things in the Punjab? 
Pakistani Sandy Rollo, a leading 
commercial photographer in La- 
hank hore, took pictures for “Mission 
» Completed” (January 9). American 
bell Peter Jones, on furlough from his 

US. Army post in Germany, took 


‘h, ne 
Ve 
ond 


—_ pictures in and around Miraj, in 
be ‘southwest India. All three men 
/1e0 


brought a personal interest in the 
work of the Church, as well as pho- 
tographic skill, to the task. 






James D. Smart 


Canadian James D. Smart (The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada) is 
n to many American Presby- 
terians through his work as editor 





hee in chief of our Faith and Life Cur- 
Hin fitulum from 1944 to 1950. Before 
= tming to this country, Dr. Smart 


three pastorates in Ontario, He 
Snow pastor of Rosedale Presby- 
tetian Church, Toronto, and lectures 
tt Knox College in that city. 
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The Fearfulness of Forgiveness 


In Psalm 130 we read: “There is for- 
giveness with thee, that thou mayest be 
feared.” 

What does the psalmist mean? Does 
not God's forgiveness bring peace of 
mind? Does not the pardoned criminal 
breathe with a new freedom when he is 
released from his jail? Should not the 
load that falls from the penitent’s heart 
bring peace? Should not the forgiveness 
of God bring to the sinner’s soul the 
“peace which passeth all understand- 
ing”? Why should we fear God when he 
has freely forgiven us? Why should not 
the psalmist, conscious of God's pardon, 
talk of gratitude and peace and joy? 

The Scriptures lay great stress upon 
the holiness and righteousness of God. 
Men must learn always to reverence him. 
When the Ten Commandments were 
given from Mount Sinai, the people 
were not permitted to draw near to the 
place where God spoke to Moses. The 
Tabernacle and the Temple also con- 
stantly reminded the people of the holi- 
ness of God; the Holy of Holies, the 
inner room where was the Ark, the sym- 
bol of God’s presence, was not to be 
entered except by the high priest, and 
by him only once a year. 

When Isaiah had his vision of God in 
the Temple he heard the seraphim say, 
“Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts,” 
and, conscious of his sins, he cried, 
“Woe is me! for I am undone; because I 
am a man of unclean lips” (Isaiah 
6:3, 5). 

The holiness of God was empha- 
sized when worshipers approached the 
Temple, for they sang: 

“Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord? or who shall stand in his holy 
place? He that hath clean hands, and a 
pure heart; who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity, is false, nor sworn de- 
ceitfully” (Psalm 24:3-4). 

“The fear of the Lord” is a phrase in 
the Bible which, on page after page, 
speaks of reverence for God. A man who 
“feared God” was a man worthy of God’s 
favor. 

Yet this holy God who is to be pro- 
foundly reverenced is also the God of 
forgiveness. The same Isaiah who cried, 
“Woe is me! For I am lost,” wrote: 

“Come now, and let us reason to- 
gether, saith the Lord: though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool” (Isaiah 1:18). 

The truly penitent can understand the 
psalmist when he says, “But there is for- 
giveness with thee, that thou mayest be 


MEDITATIONS By Park Hays Miller 











feared.” If we realize the cost of forgj 
ness as revealed in the suffering 
Christ, who bore our sins on the em 
and if we understand the Father-he; 
of God who is deeply hurt by man's; 
gratitude and rebellion and wayway 
ness, we will see sin in a new light. 
ing been forgiven, we will have a reve 
ence for God’s love and holiness that 
make us fear to offend his love by fre 
disobedience. F 

Imagine that you have wronged th 
one person in all the world who lovg 
vou most, Your failure has broken th 
person's heart. You are truly peniter 
vou confess your failure and ask for fo: 
giveness. The one you have wrongei 
out of a great love, fully forgives. If yu 
have any sense of right and wrong, am 
appreciation of that forgiving love, 
spirit of repentance, will you not watd 
even your secret thoughts lest you 
unworthy of that love and that trust? 
“there is forgiveness with God, that} 
may be feared.” 

The New Testament, in the light 
the cross, appeals to. the heart of th 
penitent. Jesus therefore said, “If 
love me, keep my commandment 
(John 14:15). One who is conscious 
God's forgiveness will walk careful 
lest any misstep will hurt the forgiving 
heart of God. Was not the psalmist righ 
when he said, “But there is forgivenes 
with thee, that thou mayest be feared 
This is not the fear of the fugitive frm 
justice who lives in constant dread d 
the hand of the law, but the fear of 
pardoned person who is given anothet 
chance to live straight and wants to 
good with all his heart. He fears the 
first step toward wrongdoing. 




















Scripture Readings 


First Day: Psalm 130. Penitence and hope. 
Second Day: Exodus 19:19-25. Reverence ! 
God’s presence. . 
Third Day: Psalm 51:1-9. A prayer for forgive 
ness. 

Fourth Day: Psalm 19:7-14. The cleansing pow" 
of the fear of God. 

Fifth Day: Psalm 32. The relief of confession. 

Sixth Day: Psalm 34:11-18, Fear of God Jeads 
to life. 

Seventh Day: Psalm 111. “The beginning of ¥* 
dom.” 

Eighth Day: Psalm 85. Forgiveness leads © 
righteousness. 

Ninth Day: Psalm 103;1-14. The forgiving me" 
of God, 
Tenth Day: Isaiah 6:1-8. Cleansing leads © 
service. - ; 
Eleventh Day: Jeremiah $1:31-34, “I will forgv 
their iniquity.” 

Twelfth Day: Matthew 6:6-15, Forgiven # 
forgiving. 

Thirteenth Day: Luke 7:36-50. Forgiven, 
loved. 

Fourteenth Day: II Corinthians 5:11-15. © 
trolled by love. 
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Where Is the Evidence? 


SK ten men who have never joined a church, 

“Why not?” Distill their answers, and you'll find 
that five out of ten have indicated in one way or an- 
other that they don’t see what difference it makes. 


Of all the charges leveled against the Church, 
that is perhaps the most stinging rebuke to men and 
women who profess to believe in the sovereignty of 
God and in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior. Because 
the “hold-outs” are saying in effect, “We don't see 
how you church members are one bit better, happier, 
more useful, more generous, than we good citizens 
who think Christianity is a kind of harmless supersti- 
tion.” Many of the hold-outs are good people. They 
are devoted parents, are active in causes like the 
Community Chest and Red Cross and the Parent- 
Teachers Association, and they do their best to live 
according to the principles of industry, honesty, and 
love. In fact. some of them live by their ethical codes, 
whatever they may be, more visibly, even more sin- 
cerely, than some nominal Christians. 


When Christmas comes around these skeptics love 
a good carol sing and will enthusiastically enter into 
a chorus of “Joy to the World, the Lord Is Come,” 
even though they think this business about the star 
and the stable and the coming of the Lord is a pleasant 
little myth that somehow adds to our literary culture 
and is a fine thing for women and children. They don’t 
know, nor do they lie awake nights wondering, if the 
Christmas and Easter stories are facts or fiction. They 
don’t see why it matters one wavy or another, because 
they don’t see any difference in the people who claim 
it does matter. 


There are those who look for and find evidence of 
God in nature and can readily worship the architect 
of the physical universe. But most people look for 
evidence of God in other human beings. One can 
readily accept God as revealed by Jesus Christ if he 
is privileged to know Christlike men and women. But 
Christian representatives of the King of Kings, if luke 
warm, make very poor ambassadors in this world of 
skeptics and nonbelievers. 


One midwestern pastor recently wrote to the edi- 
tors proposing a vigorous attack upon this problem. 

“What our church needs badly is ‘Operation Luke- 
warm, ” he writes, “We derive the name from Revela- 
tion 3:16: So then because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold not hot, I will spew thee out of my mouth. 
About 20 per cent of our membership, a conservative 
figure, should be spewed out of the mouth of the 
Church, the Body of Christ, or threatened therewith. 


“These are hard words,” he continues, “as hard 
as some of the words of our Lord, But it is time for 
hard words followed by suitable action. Only through 
such a merciful ministry of firm discipline can the 
church make tens of thousands of its lukewarm 
church members face up to their Christian obligations. 

“These lukewarm church members don’t mean 
business. Where their Christian stewardship is con- 
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cerned they are getting away with tipping the Lord. 
The prayers of the faithful, the pleadings and rebukes 
of ministers, pamphlets and magazines, new versions 
of Holy Scripture, personal tragedy, national or world 
catastrophe, the atom bomb—absolutely none of these 
things can change these people in their sinful in- 
difference to the Body of Christ. Their names are on 
the church rolls, they may or may not make pledges 
or pay dues as they think of them, but their church 
never sees them save when they attend a wedding of 
a friend or the baptism of a niece. 


“Why do we keep these lukewarm Christians on 
our rolls? Why do we continue to count them as mem- 
bers and put up with their injurious witness? Why do 
we refrain from exercising toward them the merciful 
discipline they need? The answer is—we are afraid.” 

Our midwestern pastor then points out that sessions 
would be afraid to discipline anyone who made a sub- 
stantial financial contribution but did absolutely 
nothing else, that they would fear crossing a non- 
cooper rator off the rolls lest they alienate his friends or 
relatives who are in varying degrees more faithful 
than he is. 


He thinks that something could be done on a 
General Assembly level, that we should launch a na- 
tional campaign of Christian discipline, not unlike 
our New Life Movement or national campaign of 
evangelism. 


Now an honest examination of the church rolls is 
always helpful if only to define the size of the prob- 
lem. A census of nonmembers is also helpful to define 
the mission field of a congregation in its community. 
But after the roll call and the census, the problem 
remains. For the changing of the lukewarm or the 
converting of nonmembers depends on the degree of 
commitment of present members. Which of us can 
claim to be one-hundred-per-cent committed? And 
how many among the faithful are not, from time to 
time, themselves lukewarm? 


There is a cure for this ailment. The Reverend 
Clifford Pollock and the congregation of the Morris- 
ville Presbyterian Church are engaged in a significant 
experiment that goes beyond crossing people off the 
rolls. The article, “The Difference It Makes” (page 
14) reports the manner in which 149 members volun- 
tarily undertook to observe five specific Christian 
disciplines. They have signed cards promising to give 
more, read the Bible more, pray more, attend church 
regularly, and introduce one person to Christianity. 


Would not anyone faithful to such a program 
change and discover that loyalty to Christ and his 
Church does make all the difference? Then the luke- 
warm and the skeptical hold-outs will change in their 
hearts and their heads when they catch a glimpse of 
the power and glory and joy of Christ in people—in 
people who do believe that Christ (not was but) is 
Lord, and that he (not only lived nineteen centuries 
ago but) lives today. : 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURC 
IN CANADA 


By James D. Smart 





Knox Church, Goderich, Canada, has one 
of the most modern Presbyterian edifices 
in Canada. It was built two years ago. 





Every year students of Knox and Presby- 
terian Colleges go on a recruiting tour 
the provinces of Canada. 


throughout 





Andrews- 
by-the-Sea, New Brunswick, dates back to 
1824, has a high pulpit and box pews. 


Historie Greenock Church, St. 








The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
is little known among Presbyterians in 
the United States. During six years of 
editorial responsibility in the U.S.A. 
Church, I visited churches in nearly 
every state in the Union, but rarely came 
upon anyone who knew anything of 
Canadian Presbyterianism. Invariably 
when they learned that I hailed from 
Canada, they would say, “Of course, 
you would be a minister of the United 
Church there.” 

Often they were under the impression 
that no Presbyterian Church any longer 
existed in Canada, One minister, whose 
church was just across the border from a 
city where we have three churches, one 
of them over 2,000 in membership, was 
nevertheless among those who were un- 
aware of our existence. 

It is not difficult to understand this 
false impression. Twenty-eight years 
ago, when a union took place between 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congre- 
gational Churches in Canada, Presby- 
terians divided on the question. Three- 
fifths of the membership of the Pres- 
byterian Church entered the union. Two- 
fifths voted to remain. The result of the 
union was a large and powerful church, 
an experiment in amalgamation that 
commanded widespread interest 
throughout world Protestantism. It was 
newsworthy, and in the highly efficient 
structure of the new church, those who 
were responsible for publicity did a very 
competent job. 

The Presbyterian Church which re- 
mained, although it had 163,000 mem- 
bers, was unlikely to capture widespread 
attention. It was an organization that 
had suddenly lost almost its entire staff 
of experienced secretaries, all but two 
of its theological professors, and a large 
part of its financial resources, It was like 
a vehicle that is hit by a storm and comes 
out of it minus a few wheels and other 
vital parts, but still functions, Many con- 
gregations were without buildings or 
equipment, and others that had lost a 
section of their membership found them- 
selves with a greatly increased burden 
of support upon their individual mem- 
bers. 


There had to be a period of » 
struction and reorganization, and { 
who were wisest knew that it w 
take close to a quarter-century for 
Church to recover from the shatte 
experience it had undergone, No 
gave much thought to publicity eith 
home or abroad. Moreover, a perie 
rather painful inner reconstructio 
not likely to provide news that woul 
of interest to churches elsewhere, } 
energy and financial resources being 
sorbed by this reconstruction, there 
few daring new ventures being wi 
taken. Therefore, the Presbyt 
Church in Canada, living quietly ix 
own quarter and getting on with 
work, has tended during these yeas 
remain unnoticed- by churches in of 
lands. But now the reconstructio 
reasonably complete, and out of it 
come a Presbyterian Church with s 
unique qualities and features which 
only promise for it an interesting fut 
in the Canadian scene but also she 
make it significant for Presbyte 
Churches elsewhere. 


This Church now has a members 
of 179,248. That is small in compari 
with the United Church’s 849,256, 
as the Presbyterian Church in the US 


is small in comparison with the Meth 


ist or Baptist Churches. The significar 
of a Church, however, does not dep 
upon the size of its membership. E 
good Methodist would not claim 
Methodism in the United States is 


times as significant as Presbyteriani, 


merely because it has three times 
many members. 

For purposes of comparison it mig 
be noted that there is not a large dilt 
ence percentage-wise between 2,500, 
Presbyterians in a population of ! 
000,000, and 179,000 Presbyterians 
a population of 14,000,000, In Eng 
the Presbyteriaf Church has only 9 
000 members in a pepulation of 50, 
000 and yet has not felt deprived by 
smallness of making a very real com 
bution to the life of the Church * 
whole in Britain and farther afield, 

It is a matter of very real concem 
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that during the past quarter-century 
»total membership of the Church has 
own only slightly—from 163,000 in 
26 to 179,000 in 1952, We are not 
me among Presbyterian Churches in 
ing this problem. Before the New 
e Movement began, the membership 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
d been static for more than a quarter- 
ntury. The Presbyterian Church in 
ygland and the Reformed Church in 
ance have the same problem. 

We have at least located some of the 
rees of our stagnation. First was a 
despread neglect in regard to the 
uch school and youth groups. Im- 
diately following 1925, the ministry 
or Church consisted largely of men 
er the age of fifty years. Most gradu- 
sof the years 1900-1925 went into 


To 


of it 
sith sage Union. As a consequence, the Church 
vhich ked the leadership of younger minis- 


ss in educational work. But the respon- 
lity rests upon the Church as a whole 
a blindness to the importance of 
lucation and a failure to take it seri- 
sly. Only within the last few years has 
ial iristian education been included in 
an ecurriculum for the training of minis- 
256 . Our Board of Christian Education 
e User Years operated with a staff of two 
Methgrearies in a church that stretches 
rifical’™ (2st to coast. This neglect had dis- 
-depen's results, and between 1930 and 
Eve” the enrollment in church schools 
‘im youth groups dropped very heavily. 
“ig th Today the situation is changing. The 
wes Murch has the youngest ministry of any 
imes harch on this continent, most of its 
. nisters having been graduated since 
t mid 825, Concern about education is grow-’ 
o dif g sharply, and institutes for training 
sors and lay folk for educational 
f 13 et are being held throughout the 
h. The Board of Christian Educa- 
ng mn has a more adequate staff, and, in 
sly HqePeration with field workers of the 
0,006 Omen s Missionary Society, is estab- 
ive ns lines of communication with the 
‘ mcal churches. 
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On the nursery, kindergarten, and 
mary levels of the church school the 
“ard is now recommending the Chris- 
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tian Faith and Life program produced 
by the U.S.A. Church, as an alternative 
to a Canadian program produced by the 
United and Baptist Churches, with the 
Presbyterian Board cooperating. For all 
levels from junior up, we are now work- 
ing on a new curriculum of our own 
which will recommend the U.S.A. pro- 
gram’s reading books as supplementary 
reading. Already the enrollment in 
church schools has shown a definite up- 
ward turn, and the future is promising. 

A second factor in keeping the 
Church’s membership static was a lack 
of cohesion in the ministry, Within a few 
years after 1925, the ministry, lacking 
men in the middle years of life, fell into 
two divisions, the older and the younger, 
divided not only by age but also very 
often by outlook and interpretation of 
the Church’s task, Then, because of a 
scarcity of ministers, a considerable 
number were received from Scotland, 
Ireland, the United States, and even 
Australia. Many of these men have given 
excellent service and remained with us. 
But, as might be expected, some came 
to Canada because of difficulties they 
had experienced in the ministry else- 
where and found their difficulties repro- 
duced here. 

So many men came from Scotland 
and Ireland that for a time coteries of 
Scottish and Irish ministers were domi- 
nant .in the Church, and Canadian 
graduates could even at times be made 
to feel that it was a mark against them 
that they had been born and educated 
in Canada. Such cleavages did great 
harm, but today they are happily gone. 
The main body of the ministry is of 
Canadian origin, trained in our Cana- 
dian seminaries, enriched from time to 
time by able men who come to us from 
Scotland and Ireland, Recently a plan 
was set on foot to persuade more minis- 
ters to transfer to Canada from Scotland 
and Ireland, and a fair number have 
already begun their work in congrega- 
tions. No longer does this create tensions 
as it once did, and these newcomers are 
found quickly making themselves at 
home in the Canadian ministry. 

A third factor in the Church’s failure 

































The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul 
in Montreal, Quebec, is a “cathedral” 
of Presbyterianism above the border. 


Situated on the campus of the University 
of Toronto, Knox College is one of the 
two Presbyterian seminaries in Canada, 


Grace Presbyterian Church, Calgary, Al- 
berta, is located in the Rocky Moun- 
tains’ shadow, has over 1,000 members. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN CANADA 


to grow has been the prevalence of the 
idea — engendered in 1925 by the 
struggle to preserve a Presbyterian 
Church—that the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada is a church only for Presby- 
terians, and that unless a person has been 
born and raised a Presbyterian he has 
no place in it, It is bad enough that the 
community outside should have such an 
impression, but even worse that mem- 
bers and ministers should sometimes act 
as though their care were only for those 
with the name Presbyterian stamped 
upon them. To this source can be traced 
the failure of many congregations to 
reach out into their communities and 
minister to the unchurched. 

Today that is changing. There is a 
recognition that no church, Presbyterian 
or otherwise, is a true church unless it 
is an evangelizing church. Our Board of 
Evangelism this year enlisted the help of 
Dr. Walter Barlow, who was so promi- 
nent in the New Life Movement of the 
U.S.A. Church, to assist in training min- 
isters and laymen in visitation evan- 
gelism, and we are now feeling our way 
to a solution of this problem. 


Perhaps the most significant de- 
velopment in our Church during this 
quarter-century has been theological. 
The decisions men faced in the division 
of 1925 made them ask afresh the ques- 
tion: What constitutes the true nature, 
function, and destiny of the Church? We 
who remained outside the United Church 
had a serious responsibility in resisting 
such a union, and had to answer both 
to ourselves and to others concerning the 
validity of our convictions. 

Soon after 1925 it was evident that 
not all who remained Presbyterian did 
so for the same reason. There were 
sentimentalists who simply could not 
bear to think of a time when there 
would be no Presbyterian Church. There 
were fundamentalists who regarded the 
union as a modernist creation. There 
were yet others for whom Presbyteri- 
anism was essentially a form of church 
government which must be preserved 
intact. But at the core of the resistance, 
and soon to assert itself as the dominant 
force in shaping the Church was a 
theological concern. 

This has been well expressed by the 
late Principal Walter Bryden of Knox 
College, a scholar and theologian of un- 
usual quality, who exerted a profound 
influence upon students for twenty-six 
years. In his book Why I Am a Presby- 
terian, published in 1934, he sets the 
union movement against the background 
of the theological trends of the century 
and points out that, at a time when the 
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Church needed to move toward the re- 
covery of a Biblical and reformed 
theology and could regain its strength 
only by regaining its theological founda- 
tions, the union movement sought to 
solve the problem of the Church's 
weakness by a merger of organizations 
in which questions of doctrine were re- 
garded as decidedly secondary in im- 
portance. In fact, the idea of many 
spokesmen for union was a comprehen- 
sive church in which the widest di- 


vergencies of doctrine would find them- 
selves at home, The union, taking place 
at the very moment when tolerant lib- 
eralism was at its zenith in most of our 
churches, could not help but be power- 
fully influenced by a theology which 
regarded doctrinal differences between 
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The Reverend Dr. W. A. Cameron, of 
Toronto, is the General Assembly Mod- 
erator of the Canadian Church. 


churches as no longer important. 
Through the leadership of Dr. Bryden 
in particular and influenced by European 
trends in Protestantism, younger men 
in the Presbyterian Church began in the 
early ‘thirties to see their Church’s 
destiny as that of being the instrument 
through which, in Canada, Protestantism 
might be recalled to its heritage as a 
Church reformed and ever anew re- 
formed according to the word of God 
in Scripture. Interest in the works of 
the great Reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury became keen. Men began to wrestle 
with the problems of a Biblical preach- 
ing which, while accepting the results 
of critical scholarship, would deal with 
the Scriptures in earnest as the revela- 
tion of God for today. Presbyteries and 
private groups took up the study of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, not in 
any slavish fashion, but comparing it 
with other confessions and facing the 
problems raised by it, pressing on to the 
question of what the Church’s confession 
































































must be today. For ten years 
Assembly’s committee has been 
to reformulaté the articles on the 
of the Church to the nation. T 
is now the concern of the working 
ister and the church courts and nop 
occupation merely for students ar 
fessors. 
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Today Canada is experiencing 
markably rapid growth in many i 
cities, and all denominations are} 
pressed to keep pace with the devel 
ments. In the suburban area of Tom 
to take one instance, the populationg 
increased by 200,000 in ten years, Pr 
byterians have opened nine a 
churches in the area in the past{ 
years, and eight other congreg 
have been organized and will sog 
building. Older congregations 
panding their premises. In my o 
gregation in Toronto, which hag) 
300 members, the church school hi 
creased from thirty to 120 in threeyg 
and the congregation has raised § 
000 in the past five months to pre 
new educational building. In the @ 
Kitchener, our church has grown 
500 members to 1,500 in the past el 
years and is this year spending $25 
on facilities for education. . 

Canadian Presbyterians listen w 
terest to the news of plans for the 
of three Presbyterian churches 
United States. Three years ago: 
celebrated the seventy-fifth annive 
of the union of four Presb er 
churches to form the Presbyfit 
Church in Canada, It would be 1 mi 
take to suppose that this Church® 
posed to all unions, On the cd 
it rejoices in every developmen 
brings the churches into a closer wt 
understanding, faith, and witness 
gives faithful support to the World) 
byterian Alliance and the World ¢ 
cil of Churches. : 


The Presbyterian Church in Cana 
has during the past ten years begun 
find closer fellowship with its sis 
churches in the United States. A num) 
of our ministers here have had a sha 
in producing the materials for # 
Christian Faith and Life Curriculu 
and now an increasing number ¢ 
churches in Canada are making use¢ 
that curriculum in the lower grades. 
have also learned much from the 
Life Movement. Having lived 
worked in both churches, I am convinee 
that closer relationships between ° 
two would be profitable to both, Bae 
has a contribution to make to the othej 
and it is an encouragement to Pres) 
terians in Canada to find 2,500,000 Fres 
byterians just across the border 
whom they have so much in common. 


In th 
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In the comfortable living room of the Gilmor-Sloane House, laymen and missionaries meet for a world-affairs seminar, 


The House at Stony Point 


Text and Photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


The singularly American penchant 
for souvenir hunting can reach interest- 
ing heights when tourists get overseas. 
And missionaries are no exception, In- 
Stead of the random sampling of curios 
wllected by travelers, missionaries are 
apt to amass a veritable museum of ob- 
kets from the country where they are 
titioned. Frequently, a missionary will 
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limit his collection to a particular item. 
Such is the case with Ernest Moser, who 
for twenty years worked in the treasur- 
er'’s office in the French Cameroun for 
the Board of Foreign Missions. His 
specialty was elephants, carved in min- 
iature in ebony, which he purchased 
from an American craftsman at the mis- 
sion. In addition to enlarging his own 


“herd,” Ernie saw to it that forty ele- 
phants were shipped annually to the 
Sunday church school of one of the 
supporting congregations—the Prospect 
Presbyterian Church in Maplewood, 
New Jersey—where they were used as 
prizes. Before leaving Africa, Ernie had 
stored in an assortment of packing boxes 
more than 1,000 elephants, ranging in 


il 





height from less than an inch to g 
than a foot. 
Approximately three hundred of them 
now line the plate rail of the din 
room of the Gilmor-Sloane Housey 
one-time mansion at Stony Point, Ng 
York, willed to the Board of Fore 
Missions and managed by Mr. and } 
Moser. The couple, accompanied 
their two teenage daughters—Barh 
and Janice — returned to the Un 
States in 1949. Rather than sepa 
as do most missionary families 
their children come home for hij 
school and college educations, the Mae 
ers wanted to stay together. Fortunately 
the Board of Foreign Missions had’ 
cently been given the house and th a § 7 
acre estate and needed two capéild 2 
managers to turn it into a residence 
furloughed missionaries, the purpose 
which it was donated. Ernie andi 
wife, Edna, who had been in charg z 
a hostel for missionaries entering a 
leaving their part of Africa, set ab 
directing the many jobs that had te 
done to convert the out-buildings 4 
the large private residence into 
porary homes for a number of fami 
The Gilmor-Sloane House is the 
of four daughters of a Presbyterian 
ister who was the pastor of the 
byterian Church at Stony Point, loe 
some forty miles north of New York 
The Reverend John S. Gilmog 
widower, bought the house whem 
came to the Stony Point church in 
Before leaving five years later, he 
the house raised sufficiently to b 
new and larger first floor beneath 
The Misses Gilmor (Mary, Sarah, 3 
tha, and Florence) decided to remainil 
Stony Point, and there they spent th 
rest of their lives. In 1948 the hou 
and land became the property of th 
Board of Foreign Missions, as provided 
in their identical wills. An endowment 
left by the sisters is used for mainte 
nance. As a tribute to both sides of th 
sisters’ family (their mother’s name wa 
Catherine Sloane), the residence i 
called the Gilmor-Sloane House. 
Four missionary families on furlough 
and one retired couple presently liveil 
apartments on the estate. Two apatt 
ments are in the old stable, rebuilt and 
completely furnished; another is ove 
the garage; a fourth is in an attractive 
farmhouse. This building also serves # 
headquarters for the “Readers’ Service 
operated by Dr. and Mrs. J. Stewatt 
Kunkle. The Kunkles, who built theif 
own cottage, began the service in 1M 
to enable missionaries overseas to fi attende. 
ceive books of all types that had beet inereas, 
donated by church people in the USABwide 
The main house, owing princip®) 9} tions | 
to the arrangement of its twenty rooms, balding 
is not well suited to family group’iigons i), 
From left, field representative Charles Arbuthnot (Europe), missionaries Rhea Hence its chief use has been as & OB ease 
Ewing (Pakistan) and Philip Evaul (Chile) answer queries at world-affairs seminar. ference center for Church Boards ies. 


Ernest and Edna Moser, former missionaries to Africa, inspect an assortment of 
the more than 1,000 ebony elephants he collected while stationed in the Cameroun. 
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Janice Moser pauses on lawn of Gilmor-Sloane House (in background ) to feed her horse, Flicker, a lump of sugar while taking 
him to field. Janice is a senior at Haverstraw High School; her sister, Barbara, is a student at Grove City College. 


aa retreat center for congregations in 
the New York area. Probably the best 
known meetings are the two-day “World 
Affairs Assemblies,” sponsored by the 
Board of Foreign Missions. Dr, John C. 
Corbin, secretary of the Board’s home 
base department, developed the in- 
formal seminars to bring together lay- 
men, ministers, and missionaries in 


mall discussion groups. Begun as a pilot 


project soon after the Board acquired 

the house at Stony Point, the assemblies 

we now scheduled regularly on alter- 

tate weekends for laymen and minis- 

ters. The significance of the seminars is 

tet only apparent from the attendance 

“600 laymen and 300 ministers have 

ittended since the start—but from the 

reased interest in the Church’s world- 

Wide missions in scores of congrega- 

tons. In fact, the Board is currently 

holdin some fifty similar two-day ses- 

tos in presbyteries around the nation . 
_ of the popularity of the assem- Dr. and Mrs. J. Stewart Kunkle check shipment of books in hall of old farmhouse. 


Presbyterians send them 25,000 books annually which they mail to missionaries. 
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The 


Difference 


It Makes 


Are Christians different? Do we automatically become different 


merely by joining a church? Here’s what a group of Pres. 


byterians is doing to find answers to these two vital questions 


N the eastern edge of Penn- 

sylvania, across the Dela- 

ware River from Trenton, 

New Jersey, there’s a pleas- 

ant community called Mor- 
risville. Before World War II, it was an 
average, quiet, semi-urban district, tak- 
ing care of its own local needs and sup- 
plying food and commuters south to 
Philadelphia and north to Trenton, New- 
ark, and New York. 

As usual, it had its churches, chief 
among which was the First Presbyterian, 
with several hundred members and a 
stocky young pastor, Clifford G. Pollock, 
fresh from Princeton Seminary. 

Then came the war years and the 
postwar era. The industrial areas in and 
around Trenton and north of Philadel- 
phia grew rapidly during 1941-45. And 
in 1949 the rumors started spreading 
that something big was going to hap- 
pen to the thousands of acres of farm 
and estate land below Morrisville along 
the Delaware. 

The rest is now part of Anrerican busi- 
ness history. The creation of much- 
publicized Delaware Valley, U. S. A., 
with its giant new steel plants and the 
mushrooming communities of Levit- 
town and Fairless Hills, Pennsylvania, 
has forever changed Morrisville’s pat- 
tern of life. 

The congregation of First Presbyte- 
rian Church has now grown to more 
than 1,200. In the spring of 1952, the 
church dedicated a new sanctuary as 
the first step in a major expansion pro- 
gram. Its budget has more than doubled 
in the past ten years, And there is no 
question that the new industrialization 
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of Delaware Valley will assure the 
church steady growth for some time to 
come. Clifford Pollock, who came to 
Morrisville sixteen years ago, is still 
the congregation’s able pastor. 

Last August, while Morrisville’s 
Presbyterian preacher was on vacation, 
he began thinking, late one night, about 
what he had read in the book If This 
Be Religion, by Frederick K. Stamm. 

“I was troubled by what I had read,” 
says Cliff Pollock. “Why aren't Chris- 
tians different? There are enough of 
them—ninety million in the United States 
alone. Why do they live like everybody 
else? What can one do to stir them? 

“Of course, I knew that this was my 
job as a preacher. Our congregation had 
grown and was growing, numerically, 
financially, and physically. What really 
was there to worry about besides proper 
assimilation of the new people and all 
the other things that are necessary to 
make a church go?” 

Then Cliff Pollock remembered what 
the famous Congregationalist leader, 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, had once said: 
“Do you know what is wrong with my 
church? My people like me, but they 
don’t love God—they don’t love him 
enough to do anything about it.” 

This thought stayed with the Morris- 
ville pastor for many months, Last 
summer, when he was laying preaching 
plans for 1953-54, he decided upon a 
plan of action to bring this idea of living 
differently before his congregation. 

Starting on September 13, 1953, Mr. 
Pollock gave three sermons in a row on 
the subject of living differently. He 
called them “Search and Try,” “People 
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Who Live Differently,” and 
Church—What?” They were based « 
the Scripture theme in Ephesians 5:3% 
“This is a great mystery: but I spe 
concerning Christ and the church.” 

On Sunday, September 20, Mr. Pa 
lock talked directly about people li 
differently. He said, in part: 

For good or evil, there are peoplei 
this world who live differently. Whe 
they do, they always call attention 
themselves, In the West recently, aa 
of people lived differently. To be 
their mode of life was not in conformil 
with the policies of the day or the la 
of the state. The result was their ame 
and conviction. At least they lived d 
ferently. Off the coast of Scotland, livi 
on an island, is a group called the “Ie 
Community.” It was, and remains, 
experiment in Christian living. The 
people have called attention to ther 
selves because they have dared to fi 
differently. The “Shakers,” the “Qua 
ers,” the “Amish” all have, by their dre 
and their mannerisms and their thet 
ogy, lived differently. Because # 
have so dared to do, they have call 
attention to themselves. In England, # 
Non-Conformists dared to be differ 
and because they did, they called atte 
tion to themselves, Hence, for good 
evil, there are people in this world 
live differently. Sometimes as indivi 
uals—sometimes associated with group 

For any Christian minister to st 
before his people on a Sunday mori 
in 1953 and say, “Do not conform! 
this world,” is indeed to suggest a 10 
of revolution, Yet, this is the very p@ 
ciple upon which Paul based his @ 
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tian philosophy. Writing to the Romans, 
very early in that Epistle, he urged upon 
the people a nonconformist principle: 
Be in the world but not of it. 

“Do not conform” is terrible advice 
for any modern person. Our world de- 
mands conformity. To live differently, 
not to identify ourselves with our group, 
js always a terrible experience. Here, 
those who would be Christian face a dif- 
fcult problem. We are normal people 
in this world (not like the early Chris- 
tians, who loved to get into trouble), 
and we long to identify ourselves with 
our neighbors and our business associ- 
ates. Too few wish to be fools for Christ’s 
sake. Yet we know from bitter experi- 
ence that our society is in no sense 
completely Christian. We need have 
no one tell us that hatred and prejudice, 
selfishness and war and greed are part 
of our very culture. One who truly knew 
the reality of the Christian faith, coun- 
sels us, “Be not conformed to this 
world: but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind.” Certainly you 
sense the tension that this counsel of 
the Apostle Paul sets up within the 
modern Christian. 

The pressure of the herd is ever 
srong upon us. The tantalizing little 
thythms of style are sent out across our 
world, and people everywhere begin to 
sway to them. The pulsing, bass-tone 
thythms of hate—hate—hate and war are 
beaten out upon the drums of our mass 
™ communication media, and our minds 
and our feet almost automatically begin 
to respond, We do conform. We're so 
made that we almost have to conform. 
How then dare a man, no matter what 
deep new experience of God he has 
found, write letters telling Christians 
not to conform. Little wonder the people 
wanted to depose Paul. Going around 
telling people not to conform is danger- 
ous business, and here I dare to stand 
before you this morning and say what 
Paul said to his people: “Do not con- 
form.” You can ask a very simple ques- 
tion: “What happens when people do 
not conform?” 

Look at Toyohiko Kagawa. In a ma- 
terialistic world, he accepted disinheri- 
lance from the aristocratic, rich Kagawa 
family in order that he might become a 
#@ Christian. On Christmas Day, 1909, he 
moved to the slums of Tokyo, where 
ina room six by six feet, he lived fifteen 
years of his life, serving in love and 
Compassion, the criminal, the diseased, 
amd the poverty-stricken. It was here 
that he first brought his young bride. 

wa has earned hundreds of thou- 
sinds of dollars in royalties from his 
woks, yet has never spent more than 
iaty dollars a month for himself and his 
y. 

Kagawa refused to conform to Japan’s 
lationalism and militarism, just as he 

to conform to his culture’s ma- 
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terialism. With no cold hatred or dis- 
dain of his people, but only profound 
sorrow for their sin and the misery it 
brought, he took his stand against their 
mad national pride and the murderous 
wars it engendered, For such noncon- 
formity the judgment of Kagawa’s gov- 
ernment was that he was a traitor, and 
they arrested him. But the judgment 
of countless Christians is that which 
Thomas Kelly expressed: that Kagawa 
is one “who knows the tendering of the 
Presence, a tendering which issued in 
the burden-bearing, cross-carrying, Cal- 
vary re-enacting life.” Kagawa has seen 
a God-man on a cross and has become 
one who lives differently, humbly allow- 
ing the living God to work through him 
to reconcile the world to himself. 


Clifford Pollock is pastor of church 
near one of fastest-growing areas in U.S. 


Perhaps by this time, you are be- 
ginning to ask the question, if not to 
conform, then what? The only answer 
it seems then for those who call them- 
selves Christians is to heed Paul’s advice 
to the Romans. “Be ye transformed”— 
and how? “By the renewing of your 
mind.” There are two things that ought 
to make a Christian different from all 
the other people. First, he must “think” 
differently and second, he must “do” 
differently. 

Nothing worthwhile ever really gets 
done in this world without first having 
been thought out, Someone has said 
that 95 per cent of the people think an 
aimless, gossipy flow of ideas and only 
5 per cent do any serious, definite think- 
ing. Too few people in this world have 
ever thought much about what it means 
to be a Christian. “As a man thinks in his 
heart, so is he.” We are what we think. 
If, as a Christian minister, I can get you 
to think differently, then I am sure you 
will be willing to do differently. 

Here are five things which you can 
do that will make you different from 
most of the Christians in the world. 


1. Tithe. To be sure there are many 
Christians who do tithe. Some say that 
it is too legalistic. Perhaps, but Jesus did 
not abrogate this principle. Paul wrote 
to the Corinthians, “Upon the first day 
of the week let every one of you. lay 
by him in store, as God hath prospered 
him.” The tithe is not forgotten in the 
New Testament. Someone recently 
wrote a book 101 Ways to Raise 
Money. Really there is only one way— 
give of the first fruits. Why do so many 
Christians feel “tramped on” when one 
speaks thus? God spoke thus. 

2. Read your Bible at least once a 
day. Year after year, the Bible outsells 
all other books. Thousands upon .thou- 
sands of copies have been sold, yet in 
spite of these facts, the Bible still re- 
mains the great unread Book. Too few 
know its contents. Fewer follow its 
teachings. You ask, “How do we read 
the Bible?” Dr. John Sutherland Bon- 
nell’s suggestion is a good one—“Read 
until you get your marching orders for 
the day.” Begin somewhere. Perhaps 
with the Gospels or with the Psalms, 
but read. You cannot know its contents 
if you do not read, Biography, romance, 
ethics, adventure—all are present. When 
you read depends on you. Some little 
time each day in the presence of God's 
Holy Word will make a different person 
out of any ordinary individual. There 
are many helpful books concerned with 
and about the Bible. These are aids, 
but none takes the place of “The Book.” 

3. Pray at least once a day. When, 
where, for how long, it does not matter. 
Formal prayers are not necessary—just 
communication and conversation with 
God through Christ. Pray without ceas- 
ing. Every word, every day should be 
a divine intonation of earthly thought 
fleeing heavenward. Prayer is a door— 
a swinging door, where God may speak 
to man or man to God. Today few vray, 
unless they pray on the run or when life 
becomes pressurized by some environ- 
mental emergency. 

4. Worship at least once each Sun- 
day. The Protestant Church must make 
greater provision for her people to 
worship. More and more churches are 
providing two worship services each 
Sunday morning for their people. 
Churches no longer need to be built for 
Easter attendance only, Our church was 
one of the first to offer its people two 
morning services, Those of you in the 
church who have responded consistently 
know the value and opportunity, One of 
the tragic features to date about worship 
is the slow but gradual discontinuance 
of the evening service from many of our 
churches. To be sure, nowhere in the 
Bible did Jesus say how often we should 
worship, but what was once an interest, 
has now become lost. Perhaps more 
people in many churches would worship 
if a greater opportunity were given them 
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“We put our 
Year-end Dividends 


into a 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITY?” 


ee 
Mary and I have always supported our local church but never 
really had enough extra money for the larger work of the Presbyterian 


Church. 


“This year we received some additional funds quite unexpectediy 
from year-end dividends from stocks and bonds and decided to put 
the money into an ANNUITY. Now our money not only brings us a 
guaranteed income, but also helps the cause of the Presbyterian 


Church.” 


This is truly Christian investment . . . putting your surplus funds to 
work for yourself and for others. There are no re-investment problems 
here to worry about. Payments are safe and secure with a guaranteed 


income of from 214% to 7% depending on age. 


Decide today to make those extra dollars count for His Kingdom! 
Make a Living Investment—a lifetime of security for yourself and 


Christ's Love and Teaching to others. 
Write for your FREE copy of the Annuity booklet! 


“Security with 
dignity and purpose” 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10, N.Y 


1 am interested in Presbyterion Annuities. Please tell me whot percent income ! 


would receive, my dote of birth being 





month doy yeor 


At present, | am most interested in 
DC Boord of National Missions 0 Board of Foreign Missions 
D Board of Christian Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 
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THE DIFFERENCE IT MAKES 
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and more services offered. Indeed, the 
is no excuse for an individual in th 
community or this certain area wi 
Presbyterian leanings, to offer ex 
Two morning services and one even 
service offer ample opportunity for e 
Christian to worship. Our generation 
fast becoming a “bunch of oncemg® 
Surely a Christian who does not worship 
is not a Christian. You can worship else. 
where, but do you? 


5. Win one person to Jesus Chris 
in the next eight months. One of the 
heartening experiences in this churchés 
the response to the New Life Movement 
under the leadership of the session 
committee on New Life, headed by Mp 
Roger Johnson, Consistently we 
gone out month after month to tah 
about the Church and about Christ, Pex 
ple who in the beginning feared toj 
out, now look forward to making visite 
tions. If we are proud of our church and 
proud of our gospel and proud of om 
Christ, why should we not carry it int 
every area of our living? People, wit 
easy reach and accessible, know 
Christ. Little children are beyond th 
teachings of Christ. Someone, some 
where today, awaits a word from you 
a word fitly spoken, 

A lady of seventy-six came to mei 
the early years of my ministry and sal 
“I am too old for much, but tell 
what I can do.” “In your own block 
said, “I know of fourteen families 
go nowhere. Reach out—speak to them 
about Christ and the Church.” She did 
When she died at the age of eighity 
eight, she had won or brought in thirty 
seven people. 


After this message, the congregation 
members were given a card pre 
by their pastor. The card pledged ti 
signer to “live differently” by doing amy 


number—or all—of the specific sugg 


_ tions offered by Mr. Pollock. 


As of January first, 149 persons 
signed the “living differently” cant 
Everybody signed items 2, 3, and# 
(Bible reading, praying, worshiping). 
One hundred three signed the first (tif 
ing), and 116 signed the last. 

Mr. Pollock says, “Not every 
in our church agreed with what I 
But the three sermons preached—and ®t 
one on living differently, particulaty- 
provoked much attention. 

“It is entirely, too early to preae 
what the long-term results will be,” # 
the cheerful, young pastor, “But we 
know how much more by next su 
and certainly by next fall, through # 
people who will live differently.” 
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Ernest Campbell offers prayer at village worship service led by pastor Arthur Ghose. Ernie’s territory includes nearly 
fifty villages. He helps in work of fifteen Indian pastors and six village teachers, supervises four rural church workers, 


Visitors to New York are often asked, 
“How do you like it here?” The tradi- 
tional answer is, “It's a wonderful place 
to visit, but I wouldn't live here if they 
gave me the place.” Visitors to India are 
often asked the same question, and for 
many, an honest answer would be about 
the same. 

The present writer, traveling about 
India, couldn't help speculating on what 
it would be like to live here, to bring 
one’s family and settle down in this vast 
and —for an American — very toreign 
land. We got some notion of what it 
would be like by observing the mode of 
life of one young American couple with 
two children, living in the Punjab. a for- 
mer British administrative district made 
famous in the tales of Kipling 

Ernest and Alfreda Campbell are 
Presbyterian missionaries stationed in 
the town of Jullundur, Ernie, like a 
large minority of foreign missicnaries, 
was bern in India — his parents were 
United Presbyterian missionaries — and 
received his preparatory schooling there. 
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Jimmy (six) plays with neighbor Sindi Ram. When in America Jimmy saw cowboy 


movie, asked who cowboys were shooting at. Told they were “Indians,” he burst into 


Alfie, like the majority of missionaries, 
grew up in the United States, was never 
outside its borders until she went to 
India with Ernie. For Ernie as a child, 
India was in a partial sense home. “I 
can still remember,” he says, “the hurt 
I felt when first I realized that I was 
a different color from my playmates. I 
brooded about it quite a bit until my 
father explained that God made people 
in different shades, and it was nothing 
to feel sad about.” It was more natural 
for little Ernie to say “salaam” than 
“hello,” and when his family came home 
on furlough, it seemed queer and a little 
frightening to see so many white faces 
on the streets. 

When Ernie came back to America to 
go to college (Wooster, in Ohio) he was 
a tall, athletic, handsome young man 
with a notable gift for making friends. 
yet Ernie had a hard adjustment to 
make. He had an easy flow of talk, but 
most of it was about India. He could 
hold his own in an intellectual discus- 
sion, for he had been a good student in 
a good school (Woodstock, in Northern 
India, where missionaries’ children, 
along with many others, can qualify for 
admission to U.S. and European col- 
leges). 

But the small talk of student life— 
the reigning dance bands, the prevalent 
movie idols, the relative standing of 
stars on gridiron and diamond—al! the 
popular culture of American youth was 
a blank to Ernie. It was a minor tragic 
irony—he was as American as pepper 
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tears. He enjoys camping in villages with his family, yearns to go hunting with Dad. 


pot, yet he talked like a “square.” 

With this handicap, Ernie was shy 
with girls. It took strength of character 
to ask for his first date in this country. 
And the girl he picked must have read 
one of those articles that advise girls to 
let the man do all the talking. “I did 
my best,” Ernie says, “I talked about 
what I knew—about bazaars, and tiger 
hunts, and odd Hindu customs. I 
thought I was doing okay, but when 
she said goodnight she told me, “You 
sure have a new line, Ernie—but if you 
think I believed a word of it, you're 
nuts.’ ” 

But Ernie was not the sort to let this 
kind of thing lick him for long. He made 
his place among his American class- 
mates and began thinking about settling 
down in this country. After all, though 
his immediate environment had been 
India, all his cultural and family back- 
ground was American. 

At this period, while still a student, 
Ernie had an experience which im- 
pressed him deeply. He happened to 
witness, in one of the eastern states, the 
savage beating of a couple of drunks 
by policemen. It was his first observa- 
tion of deliberate violence. “I realize 
now,” he says, “that cops have to cope 
with drunks all the time, and it must 
get pretty exasperating. Still, seeing 
naked sadism like that shook me up. It 
got me thinking, for the first time, 1 hee 
the inhumanity of man to man. Then 
the Second World War came along, and 
all the Nazi brutality. It just broadened 








and complicated the whole question, | 
came out of that period with a convic 
tion that Christianity was the only thing 


that would really do.” 


And during the same period, Emi 
“America wa 
“you can’t realizg 
how wonderful unless you've lived is 
Asia. Yet the sounds and smells of Indi 
—yes, even the smells—haunted me. Ye 
can’t spend your childhood in a plac 
without becoming attached.” You might 
wonder whether this dual backgrounl 
doesn’t make Ernie a bit schizophreni 
—is he Indian or American? But he ha 
no inner confusion on the point. ‘Ta 
” he says, “whow 
Bical edi 

Marysy 


kept remembering India. 
wonderful,” he says, 





just another American, 
life work ‘happens to be serving 
in India.” 


Some time after Ernie had entereé 
a0 ET tie vy 
his decision to go back to India as 






Union Theological Seminary, and 


missionary, he and a fellow stude 
were planning a double date. Emi 


urged on his friend the attractions of 


blond-haired girl he had known 
Wooster, finally prevailed upon na 
write to her for an evening at dinn 
and the theater. 

“Funny thing,” Ernie says, 
Joe on Alfie, I sold myself even me 
I remembered Alfreda Gabriel as 
good sort I'd known casually, but 
dated, But as I sketched her to Joe 
the womanly ideal, it occurred to 
I was telling the literal truth. 

“As it happened, she turned 
down. Then I wrote, asking for a @ 
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Ernie often has to wade his way to; 
village. Sikhs still remember with grat: 
tude that, during Moslem-Hindu riot, 
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this river 


Ernie crossed (The Bein) 
many times to rescue victims of vio- 
lence and inoculate against epidemics. 


on my ov/n behalf. I warned her frankly 
it wasn’t just for laughs, that I was 
serious. I'll never know why, but she 
ame to New York to see me. Now, 
after eleven years of m: arriage and two 
youngsters, we're still serious. 

Alfreda Gabriel came from a Marys- 
ville, Ohio, family who, while active 
ill Presbyterians (her father is an elder 
inthe Presbyterian church there), never 
quite expected to en a foreign mis- 
sonary. When Alfie was in college at 
Wooster, she became fascinated with 
foreign countries, especially in the East. 
In her senior year she planned to apply 
to the University of Cairo for a teaching 
job, but the war thwarted this move. 
Instead, on graduation she became phys- 
ical education teacher in high school at 
Marysville. 


From the time they became “serious,” 


BET tie was frank with Alfie about going 


India, and she looked forward to 
making their home there. But the pros- 


ere of living on the other side of the 


; I sold 
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earth from her family, she acknowl- 
uiges, was pretty bleak. After serving 
© pastorates in the States, at East 
urora, New York, and Fort Pierce, 
Florida, the Campbells sailed in 1946 
tom San Francisco on a troop transport 
or Calcutta. 
Alfie admits that without Ernie, who 
mew his way around like an old Ben- 
Calcutta would have overwhelmed 
. The heat, sticky and stupifying; the 
le e-wracking din of bells, horns, and 
mouts that is Asian traffic; the smells 
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With command of Punjabi tongue since his childhood, Ernie easily makes friends 
with non-Christian neighbors. Here old Sikh complains that their young men are 
going to the dogs, missing temple worship, and beautifying beards with waveset. 


over which Ernie had sighed nostalgic- 
ally; the professional beggars whining 
and pulling at her sleeves—everything 
combined to make it hard to believe 
she was still on the same planet. “Ev- 
erything was so different it was awfully 
intimidating,” she says, “I'd look out of 
our hotel window and see men bathing 
under pumps, taxis stopping to let a 
herd of cows go by, men getting hair- 
cuts on the sidewalk. For a few nights 
I couldn't sleep—I kept hearing the 
crows, the camel trains, and people yell- 
ing at all hours.” But by the time they 
had completed the thousand-mile over- 
land journey to Jullundur, India was be- 
ginning to look, sound, and smell like 
home. 

Alfie is an outgoing, sociable girl. She 
rather enjoyed the knots of Bearded 
strange-garbed men who were eternally 
waiting on the veranda to talk with her 
husband. She wasn’t disturbed (as some 
lady missionaries are at first) by being 
stared at and followed by curious 
throngs when she went out shopping. 
She learned to get along with the dozens 
of small lizards who shared their home 
—staunch friends of man, these crea- 
tures, for they feed on the insects that 
otherwise would make life insupport- 
able. She even learned to cope with 
traffic—a goodnatured chaos of rick- 
shaws, oxcarts, tongas, trucks, little 
children, and people standing placidly 
in the middle of the street to “chat. The 
key to driving in India is that the horn 
is the most important part of your car, 


But two things got Alfie down—the 
bungalow and the servants. She soon 
learned that they got other new mis- 
sionaries down, too, and that she could 
do no more about them than the others 
had. 

Both the word bungalow and the 
style of building it denotes originated 
in India. But their huge, high-ceilinged 
home—which Alfie dubbed “The Bas- 
tille’—was a far cry from the cozy, liv- 
able bungalows she had known in the 
States. The twelve- to twenty-foot ceil- 
ings were built in a day that believed 
the additional space alleviated the trop- 
ical heat—modern architects say that 
was an illusion. But there is no illusion 
about the engineering project involved 
in keeping such rooms clean, 

Alfie soon learned why mission homes 
were so big. The Bastille was both a 
home and hotel. Most mission areas (in- 
cluding Jullundur) afford no_ hotels 
for Westerners; and where hotels do 
exist, they are very expensive. Traveling 
missionaries and other church personnel 
are, by common understanding, paying 
guests in mission homes, Seldom indeed 
were all guest rooms in The Bastille 
vacant. Besides, friends from the imme- 
diate area were always dropping in for 
luncheon or dinner, A dining room as 
big as a hall at Versailles was essential. 

And, as Alfie soon realized, all this 
activity not only calls for a big house, 
but produces housework on a scale that 
even the most energetic mission wife 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Presbyterian Men: 
Something New Is Added 

When you've prepared something 
good and there isn’t enough to go 
around, there’s only one thing to do— 
make some more. That’s what the suc- 
cessful housewife usually does with a 
family food favorite, and that’s what the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men 
is going to do next month—in effect, 
anyway—in Sacramento, California. 

In February, 1948, The Presbyterian 
Men’s Council was launched with a con- 
vention at the Palmer House in Chicago. 
This first meeting was considered a fine 
success with an attendance of some 
400. The convention idea was retained 
and continued each year thereafter in 
Chicago. In 1952, around 2,000 laymen 
crammed into the Palmer House’s staid 
meeting rooms, and last year it was even 
better—some 2,600. But the meetings 
were so crowded and the corridors so 
packed between sessions that it was diffi- 
cult to move around. 

During the past three years, Presby- 
terian Men had been holding confer- 
ences in cities like St. Louis, Pittsburgh, 
and Kansas City. But these had not been 
planned to take the place of the annual 
national convention or even to duplicate 
it. And all the while the national meet- 
ings were expanding wonderfully—but 
dangerously. 

There was but one plan of action: to 
give the men more national conventions. 


Paul D. McKelvey 


And the easiest way to handle this plan 
seemed to be to take the convention on 
the road rather than extend it in Chi- 
cago with two sets of delegates or have 
two Chicago meetings. 

Thus, for the first time in the short 
but lively history of Presbyterian Men, 
there will be two national conventions. 
The first—-or new convention—will be 
held in Sacramento, California, Febru- 
ary 12-14; the second, or regular annual 
convention, in Chicago, March 19-21. 

For both meetings the program will 
be almost entirely identical. The only 
difference will be that the regular stated 
business meetings will be held this year 
at Chicago in accordance with the or- 
ganization’s rules. 

Delegates and visitors to the Sacra- 
mento meeting will come from the states 
of Arizona, California, Idaho, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. Delegates to the Chicago conven- 
tion will, of course, come from every 
Synod, but visitors from the West Coast 
will probably all attend next month’s 
conference in Sacramento’s Hotel 
Senator. 

Presbyterian Men’s conventions have 
become known for the inspiration and 
vitality of their many speakers and for 
the invaluable give and take of the “Talk- 
It-Over” sessions which were introduced 
in 1949, And this year will feature more 
of the same for the customary Friday- 
Saturday-Sunday-morning sessions. 

Leading the list of speakers is Men’s 


Arthur Bannerman 





President Arthur Bannerman, the 
mannered but forceful-voiced head 
Warren Wilson College in Swanna 
North Carolina (see P.L. Nov. 28), 
will talk to the men at the Friday mom 
ing opening sessions of both meeting 
At Sacramento, Art Bannerman 
have as his rostrum mates (in orderg 
appearance): Dr. Ganse Little, past 
Pasadena Presbyterian Church, who 
give the keynote address; Governg 
Goodwin J. Knight of the State of Cal. 
fornia, an active Episcopal layman; 
NCPM past-president Lem T. Jones of 
Kansas City, Missouri; Dr. [Eugene 
Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; past-president Thomas 
E,. Whiteman of Greenwich, Conneét- 
cut; Dr, Raymond I. Lindquist, pastor, 
First Presbyterian Church of Holly. 
wood; lay leader Frank M. Totten, vice- 
president, Chase National Bank, New 
York; and church and civic leader 
H. Roe Bartle of Kansas City, Missouri, 
General Assembly Moderator John A. 
Mackay, Dr. Blake; and Dr. Glem 
Moore, Secretary of the General Cou 
cil, will officiate at the traditional Com- 
munion service Sunday morning. Dr. 
Mackay will give the sermon at the wor 
ship service which closes the meeting. 
Los Angeles businessman and veteran 
National Council leader Paul D. Me 
Kelvey will lead the opening devotions 
at Sacramento. Oregon church and civie 
leader Philip S. Hitchcock of Klamath 
Falls will conduct the devotionals which 
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will be held on Saturday morning. 

A feature of the opening session at 
hoth conventions will be the NCPM 
annual report given by Council secretary 
Merle G. Jones of Beatrice, Nebraska. 

Two West Coast music leaders, Fred 
W. Links, assistant director of finance 
for the State of California and a choir 
director for thirty-seven years, and 
George F. Barr, supervisor of music for 
the schools of Sacramento, will lead the 
singing, always an important part of 
Presbyterian Men’s meetings. 

Probably the most important question 
to come up before both California and 
Illinois conferences will be: How can a 
layman make a more effective Christian 
witness? Confident that Presbyterian 
Men want the answer to this problem, 
the program planners have scheduled 
seven-and-a-half hours of “Talk-It- 
Over” sessions for each of the meetings. 

“There is a growing conviction among 
Presbyterian Men that our faith requires 
amore active witness than we have been 
accustomed to give,” says Paul Moser, 
*xecutive secretary of the Council. “Both 
Our Sacramento and Chicago meetings 
this year will feature ways which will 
help men to make a more telling witness 
to their faith.” 

An innovation at this year’s meetings 
will be actual démonstrations of the 
Council’s Every Man plan at work. 
During part of the “Talk-It-Over” ses- 
sions, the delegates and visitors: will 
divide into the basic five-man units of 
the Every Man plan. 

Two new publications will also be 


introduced, The first, called Blue Print, 


a guidebook for chapter presidents of 
byterian Men, and will include sec- 
on chapter programs and the func- 
ing of the Presbyterian Church 
S.A. The second publication is a 
klet on everyday evangelism by Dr. 


Ceorge E. Sweazey, former head of 


évangelism for the Church, 
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Church and State: 
A “Sectarian”’ Bible 


One of the foremost programs of the 
Gideons International, the Bible dis- 
tributing organization, has been to give 
school children pocket-sized editions of 
the King James Version of the New 
Testament and the books of Psalms and 
Proverbs. The proposal has aroused 
widespread opposition from Roman 
Catholic and Jewish leaders. Many 
cities, including Boston, Detroit, Reno, 
and Akron, and the State of Connecti- 
cut, have turned down the offer. But un- 
til last month, when the New Jersey 
Supreme Court ruled against the 
Gideons, the issue had never reached 
the courts. The court decided they could 
not distribute Bibles in the public 
schools even though parents gave their 
written consent, 

The Gideons were specifically pro- 
hibited from distributing the Bibles 
through the Rutherford Board of Edu- 
cation to students whose parents had 
asked for them. The ruling was in favor 
of a Roman Catholic and a Jewish parent 
who had brought the suit. A twenty- 
page opinion of Chief Justice Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt held the Gideon plan to be a 
violation of the principle of separation 
of church and state; i. said it would 
“cast aside all the progress made . . . in 
the field of religious toleration and free- 
dom. ... We find from the evidence . . . 
that the Gideon Bible is a sectarian 
book, and that the resolution of the 
defendant Board of Education to permit 
its distribution through the public- 
school system . . . was in violation of the 
First Amendment of the United States 
Constitution . . . and of Article I, Para- 
graph 4, of the New Jersey Constitu- 
tion. . . . [By permitting it] we would be 
renewing the ancient struggles among 
the various religious faiths to the detri- 
ment of all... .” 


Sane 


‘ Lem T. Jones 


The Jewish parent, Bernard Tudor, 
and a Roman Catholic parent, Ralph 
Le Cocque, obtained a temporary in- 
junction after the Rutherford board in 
November, 1951, had distributed forms 
to parents of 2,200 pupils offering free 
copies of the New Testament and the 
books of Psalms and Proverbs if they 
gave written consent. The board re- 
ceived 615 consents. Mr. Le Cocque 
withdrew from the suit after placing his 
child in a parochial school, and Mr. 
Tudor carried on the suit alone, with 
the support of the American Jewish Con- 
gress. 

The Gideons are expected to follow 
this latest rebuff with an appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court. 


The Church Overseas: 
Not a One-Way Street 


For approximately 150 years, Protes- 
tant denominations in the United States 
have sent missionaries to undeveloped 
areas of the world, principally Africa 
and Asia. This era of missions as a 
one-way street is at an end, according 
to several hundred delegates who last 
month attended a conference on foreign 
missions. From now on, they agreed in 
a statement, “The missionary task will 
be one for the whole Church throughout 
the world, and there must be an ac- 
celeration of the sending of missionaries 
from one younger Church to another.” 

Dr. Winburn Thomas, American mis- 
sionary to Indonesia, explained that this 
change in policy has resulted largely 
from the growth of new, national 
churches. For example, he said that 
Indonesia, the youngest republic in 
Asia, has 2,500,000 Protestants—the 
largest national Protestant community 
between India and California, When the 
Dutch missionaries were forced out of 
Indonesia during the Japanese occupa- 
tion, he continued, Indonesian Christians 
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took over the leadership of their 
churches. Now, through the National 
Christian Council of Indonesia, they 
are asking aid from United States 
churches—in terms of funds, equipment, 
and some trained personnel—to carry 
out a program of theological education, 
teacher training, and other church ac- 
tivities. 

He also pointed out that voung 
churches in Indonesia and in other Asian 
countries are sensitive about their new 
independence and very conscious of the 
racial issue. For this reason, he said, it 
is important that churches in this coun- 
try give prime consideration to recruit- 
ing missionary personnel from Negro, 
Indian, and Oriental groups. “A large 
proportion of our 18,567 American 
[Protestant] missionaries are working 
among colored races, yet less than 200 
are of Negro or Oriental origin,” he 
said. He added that the church leaders 
in Bali were “highly impressed” by the 
fact that a Philippine national, Mr. 
Mateo Occena, was the secretary for the 
Philippines, Thailand, and Indonesia of 
the Presbyterian U.S.A. Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

Dr. Thomas told the delegates to the 
conference, sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches, that the churches 
of Asia are not interested in denomina- 
tional differences. He recalled that “the 
ecumencial movement began not in 
America but in the mission countries.” 
A representative in Indonesia for Ameri- 
can mission boards operating a joint pro- 
gram there, Dr. Thomas said that In- 
donesia’s thirty regional and racial 
churches are in the process of forming 
a United Church of Christ. It will be 
similar, he said, to the united churches 
that exist in Japan, China, and the 
Philippines. 


National Missions 
Sponsors Alaska Cruise 


The Board of National Missions, in 
cooperation with the Vagabond Cruises 
and Travel Services of Seattle, will spon- 
sor another special cruise to Alaska 
from June 6 to 14. Passengers will visit 
eight of the stations where the Church 
carries on mission work and will have 
the opportunity for relaxation with other 
Presbyterians as they travel through the 
Inside Passage, with its views of snow- 
capped peaks, rugged green mountains, 
and floating icebergs. Representation 
from every state in the union is expected. 

Outstanding church leaders will con- 
duct a program of devotionals, Bible 
studies, and vesper services aboard the 
S.S. Prince George, one of the luxury 
liners of the Canadian National Steam- 
ship Lines. Al!l-expense rates range from 


$174 to $352, depending upon the type 
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of accommodations and the number of 
persons in a room. Reservations are al- 
ready being made through Mr. Edward 
White, Vagabond Cruises and Travel 
Services, 517 Jones Building, Seattle 1, 
Washington, or through Dr. J. Earl Jack- 
man, Department of Work in Alaska, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Armed Forces Adopt 


New Lesson Series 


The families of servicemen often lead 
a nomadic existence. Last year “home” 
was San Diego; this year it’s Honolulu; 
next year it may be Berlin, A top need 
for children in these families is for con- 
tinuity in education, religious as well as 
secular. Until the announcement last 
month of a new Protestant Sunday 
school lesson series, there had been no 
systematized plan for religious educa- 
tion. 

The new program, officially titled the 
“Unified Protestant Sunday School Cur- 
riculum for Armed Forces,” will be 
available next fall. A forty-page pro- 
spectus announcing the plan was pre- 
pared by the publication division of the 
Board of Christian Education. The study 
material for the three-year course, how- 
ever, was selected from twelve denomi- 
nations and from the Friendship Press, 
an interdenominational publisher. Many 
of the Church’s Christian Faith and Life 
Curriculum books will be used in the 
Armed Forces program. Also recom- 
mended are the following: Crossroads, 
Westminster Teacher, Westminster Va- 
cation Church School series, the Youth 
Fellowship and Junior-Hi Kits, the 
Westminster Dictionary of the Bible, the 
Westminster Historical Atlas to the 
Bible, and the Bible maps. 

Cooperating in the publication of the 
new Armed Forces curriculum are the 
Protestant Church-Owned Publishers 
Association and the chiefs of chaplains 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The 
editorial committee consisted of the 
chiefs of chaplains and four denomina- 
tional curriculum planners, two of 
whom were Presbyterians. They were: 
William Anderson, the adult editor of 
the Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S., and John 
Ribble, associate general manager of the 
publication division of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. Assisting the committee 
in the selection of materials were some 
fifty education leaders. 

Since the program is designed to be 
used in all Protestant Sunday schools, 
the committee had to avoid denomina- 
tional differences and concentrate, in- 
stead, on the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity which are generally agreed upon 
by Protestants. 


Neighborhood Centers 


For Los Angeles 


Three new Presbyterian neighbor. 
hood houses were recently dedicated in 
Los Angeles as the result of a “Hands 
Across the City” campaign conducted by 
the new Department of Communi 
Program and Social Work of the pres. 
bytery. The new structures are: West. 
minster Recreation Center, Bell Gar. 
dens; Cleland House of Neigh 
Service, East Los Angeles; and La Cag 
de San Gabriel, in San Gabriel. The 
centers, built largely of materials that 
had been donated, will offer a broad 
program of educational, recreational, 
and spiritual activities to a variety of 
racial groups in the eastern Los Angeles 
area. Four members of First Presbyter. 
ian Church of Hollywood took part in 
the dedication ceremonies, which in 
cluded the nailing of final planks with 
golden spikes sent for the ae 
President Eisenhower. The First Chu 
members were: actor Dennis Morgan, 
singers Connie Haines and Dewy 
Davenport, and Donn Moomaw, the 
All-American football star from UCLA 
who is studying to become a Presbyter- 
ian minister. Lt. Governor Harold J. 
Powers, delivered the principal address 
at the ceremonies. 

Later, some 1,500 youngsters from 
the three new centers were taken to Los 
Angeles Memorial Coliseum as guests 
of the presbytery to watch the UCLA 
Washington football game. 


Emergency Relief 
Rushed to Hong Kong 


An emergency shipment of more than 
320,000 pounds of food and clothing 
has been made available by Protestant 
churches in the United States through 
Church World Service for immediate use 
in aiding Chinese refugees made desti- 
tute in Hong Kong by a Christmas night 
fire. Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield, executive 
director of the agency, said that the sup- 
plies are in excess of 140,000 pounds of 
foodstuffs and 70,000 pounds of cloth 
ing on hand in Hong Kong warehouses. 
In addition, 50,000 pounds of clothing 
and 62,000 pounds of dried milk powder 
have been shipped. Dr. Fairfield also 
said that a check for $10,000 had been 
forwarded by cable to Hong Kong to be 
used for emergency needs, 

The money represents the amount 
thus far contributed from year-end bak 
ances by denominational relief agencies) 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., the 
Comer Christian Churches, the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, and 
The Methodist Church. The total will be 
increased, according to Dr. Fairfield, # 
further contributions are received. 
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Chaplain of the House 


N Wednesday, January 6, at a few 
QO minutes after noon, one of the 
world’s most important groups — the 
United States House of Representatives 
—began its crucial 1954 deliberations. 

But before House Speaker Joseph 
Martin opened the floor for business, the 
assembled Congressmen said the Lord’s 
Prayer and were led in prayer by their 
spiritual leader, House Chaplain Dr. 
Bernard Braskamp, a stocky, lowa-born 
Presbyterian pastor who has served in 
the nation’s capital for more than forty 
years. 

The latest in a long line of Presby- 
terians who have ministered to the 
House and to the Senate, genial Bernard 
Braskamp was elected to his present 
post in January of 1950. 

Even at that time he was no stranger 
to the nation’s lawmakers. He had ap- 
peared in the House some 175 times 
previously as a substitute for Dr. James 
Shera Montgomery, chaplain emeritus 
who had held the post for almost thirty 
years. In the Senate he had offered 
prayers on more than seventy-five occa- 
sions in the absence of Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris and the late Dr. Peter 
Marshall. And since 1911, Dr, Braskamp 
had served Washington’s Presbyterians 
in the pastorate, first for a short period 
as an assistant pastor of the Church of 
the Covenant (now the National Pres- 
byterian Church), and then as pastor of 
the Gurley Memorial Presbyterian 
Church (now the Gunton - Temple 
Memorial Church). 

In February of 1952, the veteran 
minister retired and became pastor 
emeritus of Gunton-Temple Memorial 
Church. But at the same time he decided 
he would like to devote almost all his 
time to being chaplain of the House. 
He’s done so ever since, but has also 
found enough time to serve a new con- 
gregation in the Presbytery of Washing- 
ton City. 

Dr, Braskamp’s current “parish” num- 
bers well over a thousand men, women, 
and children. In addition to the 435 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives and their families, it includes pages, 
clerks, and other House employes. To 
all of these people, Dr. Braskamp is 
available at any time for spiritual aid. 
He calls on the sick in hospitals and 
homes, and has on many occasions offi- 
ciated at the funerals of Capitol Hill 
parish members. As has been his practice 
throughout his ministry, he accepts no 
remuneration for this type of service, 

The prayers he offers at the opening 
of each daily session of the House—the 
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most conspicious part of his work—are 
his own. He never reads them from a 
formal, prepared text. During the day 
or evening after a House session, Dr. 
Braskamp thinks about, and sometimes 
scribbles on a piece of paper, an outline 
of what he is going to say the next day. 
Many times the final wording of the 
prayers is quite different from what he 
had previously planned. Nevertheless, 
he feels that the best way to prepare a 
prayer is to keep one’s mind open to 
guidance at all times. 

When with Dr. Braskamp, one cannot 
help but notice immediately how well 
aware he is of all events in the House. 
Yet he talks little, if any, about them. 
He regards his Congressional congrega- 
tion members as a “friendly group of 
wonderfully fine men doing their very 
best for the country’s welfare.” 

And the Representatives enjoy their 
relationships with the sixty-five-year-old 
“newcomer to the ranks of the Con- 
gressional chaplaincy. “His prayers be- 
fore the House,” says former House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, “have been 
fervent and inspiring, giving impulse to 
the sacredness of duty in the public 
service. Dr. Braskamp enjoys in notable 
degree the respect and affection of the 
entire membership of the House, to 
whom he is a counsellor, friend, and 
brother.” 





A Prayer 


“Most merciful and gracious God, 
in our plans and labors during this 
day, may we be supremely con- 
cerned about establishing a social 
order that reflects and incarnates 
thy righteous purposes. 


“Wilt thou bestow upon our 
minds and hearts the gift of clear 
vision, the optimistic outlook, and 
the unconquerable hope that this 
goal will some day be the blessed 
fulfillment and fruition of our no- 
blest aspirations and desires. 

“May our President, our Speaker, 
and the Members of Congress be 
girded with wisdom, courage, and 
indomitable faith as they strive to 
break down all the barriers and iron 
curtains which impede the progress 
of the kingdom of righteousness and 
deprive mankind of the blessings of 
freedom. 

“Hear us in the name of the 
Christ. Amen.” 

— BERNARD BRASKAMP 











Tom Winebrenner, 17, a new House tele- 
phone page boy from Valparaiso, Ind., 
receives some advice about Washington 
churches from Chaplain Braskamp. Rep- 
resentative Brooks Hays of Arkansas, one 
of Congress’ active churchmen, looks on. 


Born of Dutch parents who settled in 
Alton, Iowa, Bernard Braskamp early 
in life wanted to become a big-league 
ballplayer. But because of his family’s 
modest circumstances, he had to give up 
practice to work for most of his educa- 
tion. He was a varsity shortstop for two 
years at Grinnell College and _ later 
played occasionally as a semi-pro. 

After two years at Grinnell, he went 
to work for his father in a hardware 
store and then transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he was 
graduated in 1908. He thougit of en- 
tering law school, but decided instead, 
a few months before graduation, to en- 
ter the ministry. 

He started at Hartford Theological 
Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut, but 
transferred to Princeton Theological 
Seminary after being inspired by an 
address by President Woodrow Wilson 
of Princeton University. In 1911 he was 
graduated from Princeton Seminary. 
That same year, he also received the 
degree of master of arts in philosophy 
from Princeton University. In Septem- 
ber of 1911, he received the call which 
brought him permanently to Washing- 
ton. 

The Chaplain of the House is also a 
past moderator of the Synod of Balti- 
more and the Presbytery of Washington 
City. And just recently he helped with 
the organization of the new Silver Spring 
Presbyterian Church near the District 
of Columbia border in Maryland, con- 
ducting services until the fast-growing 
congregation was able to call its first 
minister. —ARNALDO OTERO 
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Carroll College Aids 


Growth of Symphony 

Carroll College, a Presbyterian- 
affiliated institution in Waukesha, Wis 
consin, has had a share in contributing 
to the culture of its community. Not only 
is Carroll a sponsor of the Waukesha 
Symphony Orchestra, which has _ re- 
ceived national acclaim for its excellence 
and degree of community support, but 
the college has given much of its talent 
to the musical offerings. 

The conductor of the orchestra since 
1947 has been Milton Weber, one of the 
Carroll music faculty, Another Carroll 
faculty member, Josef Schroetter, in- 
structor in cello, is ‘the principal in the 
violincello denartment and has trained 
most of the ceilists who perform with the 
orchestra. Under Weber's leadership the 
orchestra has grown to include ninety 
members. Nearly a dozen are Carroll 
students who play alongside professional 
and amateur musicians from Milwaukee 
and Chicago. One of the students, 
twenty-two-year-old Alan Prichard, is a 
pupil of Weber's and leads the second 
violin. Other student players serve also 
as librarians or stage managers. Carroll 
students have formed the Student Sym- 
phony Association which promotes inter- 
est in the symphony and holds informal 
discussions on the orchestral selections. 


Carroll's part in the orchestra and the 
concert season reached a new level re- 
cently with the first performance of the 
current season when the Waukesha Sym- 


phony Association, in cooperation with 
the Milwaukee Chamber Opera Com- 
pany, presented “An Evening of Italian 
Opera,” a program of four symphonic 
selections and Puccini’s one-act opera, 
Il Tabarro (The Cloak). The production 
of an opera was the first such venture by 
the orchestra, and required the talents of 
many people in different fields. 

Since the program included sym- 
phonic selections as well as the opera, 
both presentations had to be considered. 
Space had to be planned for both pro- 
ductions without decreasing the seating 
capacity of the auditorium. The small 
stage had to serve two purposes, For the 
first half of the program, the orchestra 
occupied the entire stage. To present the 
opera, however, space had to be found 
for both the scenery and the orchestra. 

Carroll’s part in the opera, however. 
was not confined to orchestration and 
the designing of scenery. Although the 
Milwaukee Chamber Opera Company 
provided the principals for the opera, the 
chorus required was composed of Carroll 
students, directed by Lewis Whikehart, 
chairman of the college’s music depart- 
ment, A Carroll student with dramatic 
experience played the part of the organ- 
grinder. Contributions by Carroll stu- 
dents in staging, by the college mainte- 
nance staff in scenery building, and by 
many others helped Waukesha to pre- 
sent its first opera. The concert and 
opera were presented on two successive 
evenings in anticipation of the enthu- 
siastic audience. 


Professor Milton Weber (left) presides over rehearsal of Il Tabarro staged by 


Waukesha orchestra, Milwaukee Chamber Opera Company, and Carroll chorus. 
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Air Force and Army 
Bottle Sales Stopped 


Protests from church and temperanee 
organizations were credited last month 
with having played a large part in bring. 
ing about the reversal of the Defense De. 
partment’s policy permitting the sale of 
liquor by the bottle at military posts. The 
revised policy prohibits such sales at 
commissioned and noncommissioned of. 
ficers’ messes in the United States, al- 
though sale by-the-drink is still per. 
mitted. 

Last summer, the Air Force and 
Army issued regulations permitting, for 
the first time, sale of liquor by the drink 
or bottle at officers’ and “noncoms’” 
clubs. The action, which brought the 
policy of these two services in line with 
the longstanding tradition at Navy shore 
clubs, stirred immediate opposition from 
Congressmen and retail liquor interests 
as well as from church and temperance 
groups. 

A Defense Department spokesman 
conceded that the new policy was 
“prompted” by the numerous inquiries 
and comments it had received from 
members of Congress in response to the 
protests from opposition groups. 


Religious Tolerance: 


A Plea and a Survey 


The delicate subject of tolerance- 
literally, the ability to tolerate or get 
along with other persons’ religious be 
liefs—has been discussed frequently in 
recent weeks. Starting point in the run- 
ning forum was a call issued by Arc 
bishop Patrick A. O’Boyle of Washing- 
ton, D. C., for Protestants, Jews, and 
all others who believe in God to put 
aside their differences and join Roman 
Catholics in a crusade of prayer and pro- 
test against Communist persecution of 
religion. Declaring that Moslems, Jews, 
and Protestants as well as the Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches have 
been persecuted by Communism, he 
urged all faiths to join in a formal re 
quest to the United Nations for an i» 
vestigation into “this diabolical attempt 
to exterminate all religion.” 

A short time later, the (Roman) 
Catholic Digest published results of a 
nationwide survey of religious groups 
which indicated how tolerant Jews, 
Protestants, and Roman Catholics be 
lieved the others to be. Generally, it was 
shown that Americans respect the rel- 
gious beliefs of other groups, although 
the actual percentages revealed some i 
teresting comparisons. 

Most Protestants surveyed (45 per 
cent) thought Roman Catholics were 
tolerant as themselves. A much larget 
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centage of Roman Catholics (79 per 
cent) said Protestants were as tolerant. 
A correspondingly larger percentage of 
Protestants (35 per cent) viewed Roman 
Catholics as being less tolerant, while 
only 10 per cent of the Roman Catholics 
felt Protestants were less tolerant. A sub- 
santial majority of both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics considered Jews to be 
as tolerant as either of their two groups. 
For their part, Jews agreed by a similar 
percentage (77 per cent )that Protes- 
tants are as tolerant as Roman Catholics. 

Meanwhile, in Canada, better under- 
standing was being urged between Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics at the in- 
augural meeting of the Alliance Cana- 
dienne. The new organization seeks to 

mote amity between French- and 
English- -speaking Canadians. Father 
Arthur Maheux, history professor at 
Laval University in Quebec and one of 
the Alliance organizers, stressed the im- 
portance of “understanding rather than 
fearing one another’s religion.” He 
added: “Most religious disputes are 
caused by fear of being suppressed by 
another denomination. 


Successful Luther Film 


Stirs Controversy 

In its first year of commercial show- 
ings, Martin Luther the movie, had 
come in for the same sort of praise and 
condemnation as Martin Luther, the re- 
former. Of more importance than the 
Roman Catholic criticism were the rec- 
ords racked up by motion picture 
theaters wherever Martin Luther was 
shown. As of last month, the film had 
been shown or was booked for a thou- 
sand of the seventeen thousand theaters 
in the United States. As the picture 
closed in downtown theaters, it moved 
into the larger neighborhood houses. 

Its critical success was just as impres- 
sive. Time called Martin Luther “ac- 
curate and edifying.” Mr. Bosley 
Crowther, top reviewer of the New York 
Times, said it is “a fair and dignified re- 
enactment of history.” The National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures 
placed the film on-its list of the year’s 
ten best movies. 

In only one instance was there a clear- 
cut case reported where a Roman 
Catholic clergyman had persuaded a 
theater manager to break his contract for 
showing the picture. The customary 
tactic was outspoken editorial criticism 
in the Roman Catholic press. 

In the Canadian province of Quebec, 
however, it pwn | as though Martin 
Luther would not be shown. The board 
of censors for the predominantly Roman 
Catholic province _onee the film on the 
ground that it would 
ant2zonistic se ntiments.” 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send full information 


upon direct request 





Coeducational Colleges 





ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING ‘resbsferian. 
Grants M. A., M. d B. R. E. 
SCHOO degrees. Prepares directors of Chris- 
tian education and church music, Bible teachers 
and missionaries. Graduates in — demand. Write: 
00 Brook ichmond, Virginia. 





. 5 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE ten 

accredited 
coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine. 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis. Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘‘work plan. 








CENTRE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. One of the great. small colleges of 
the country. 394 students; 32 full-time faculty. 
Fifty-six alumni in current “‘Who’s Who in_ Amer- 
ica.’ Write: Dir. of Adm., Box A, Centre College, 
Danville, Kentucky. 


THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
High scholastic standards. Advantageously located. 
Tuition & Fees $200 a semester. Write for informa- 
tion. Paul M. Pitman, President, Caldwell, Hdaho. 


COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 


Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
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MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, baianced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences. arts. music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching ‘Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship. 

Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5, Minnesota 








Carlinville, tH. 


PARK COLLEGE 

Time-tested ee ot study-worship-work-play 

. exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 
student body . . . more than half from Presby- 
terian homes coeducational . smail 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 
ot varied campus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River. 

J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degree in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates, business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations. _City of 50, 000. For 
catalog write: Director of ta. 








emphasis. Self- —_ _ opportunities. Write Wi 
. Or t, Clarksville, Arkansas. 








HANOVER COLLEGE Presb terian. 


Found 18 

Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Spiendid plant, with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. Nationa! 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics 
_Enroliment 700. Adm ions Office, Hanover, ind. 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


125th year. Liberal Arts. Highest accreditation. 
Graduates enter business, dentistry, engineering, 
law, medicine, ministry, social service, teaching, 
other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 
_Directe missions, Box 326, Jacksonville, m 


‘JAMESTOWN COLLEGE _ 


Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science, business, teaching, music, nursing, social 
sciences; pre-medical, pre-law, etc. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and fees $700. Write 

uel S. George, 5 » North 


Small classes. 
Coeducational. 








MILLIKIN UNIVERSIT he best 


in Christian education, this fully geeredieed coedu- 
cational school has its roots in the Presbyterian 
tradition. Offerings include both cultural and voca- 
tional courses. Graduate division in education and 
music. 3. Walter Matone, Pres.. Decatur, tilinois. 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , Fez"2et 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fullyaccredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-m pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre- ministerial, and other standard pre-professions. 
‘The Friendly College,’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. W rite Paul R. Stewart, Pres.. Waynesburg, Pa. 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE Fouseet 
Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional 
training. Beautiful suburban pine-ciad campus. 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere. 
Reasonable tuition rates. Write today! Or. Frank 
fF. Warren. Pr hk. Washi 








Women’s College 
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BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus 
Scholarships availabie. For information write Dir. of 
Admissions, 








LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 

A well established, well equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
Founded 1827. For catalog and information write 
fF McCt Presid St. Charles, Missouri 


(suburb ef St. Louis). 
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NEWS 


UN Children’s Fund 
Reports Record Gifts 


Over 1,200 groups in almost as 
many communities in forty-seven states, 
Hawaii, and the Canal Zone have now 
reported to the United States Commit- 
tee for UNICEF on the most unusual 
Halloween in the nation’s history. This 
was the Trick or Treat project in which 
thousands of youngsters collected small 
coins, choosing to forego Halloween 
treats for themselves in order to help the 
world’s underprivileged children 
through the United on Children’s 
Fund (see P.L., Oct. 53). 

With approximate me r 000 centers still 
to be heard from, the total collection to 
date amounts to $87,000, With this sum, 
UNICEF can buy enough powdered 
milk to give almost 800,000 children a 
cup of milk a day for a week, or enough 
DDT to safeguard over 1,100,000 chil- 
dren against malaria, or enough vaccine 
to immunize about 2,000,000 against 
tuberculosis. 


Church Extension Drive 
Brings Results in Catawba 


It's never been easy to build or reno- 
vate church structures in the Presbyter- 
ian Synod of Catawba, the four-presby- 
tery, 160-church district which covers 
the states of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. 


Most of the Synod’s churches are 


Statesville Avenue Church in Charlotte is one of Catawba Synod’s latest projects, 


small (congregations usually range from 
thirty to 200 members) and are in rural 
or semirural areas, where cash income is 
limited. Local financial institutions, for 
the most part, have not gone out of their 
way to help these small Presbyterian 
bodies. And the cost of building ma- 
terials has risen higher than the gain 
in personal incomes. 

But the pastors and people of 
Catawba, led by Synod secretary Dr. 
Frank C., Shirley of Charlotte, North 





. 


A prefabricated barrack, specially 
constructed to serve as a church, 
passes through Trieste in trucks en 


Ionian Islands of 
where churchgoers have 


route to the 
Greece, 





been worshiping outdoors or in tents 
since the islands were struck by an 
earthquake last August. The struc- 
ture is a gift of the Protestant 
Episcopal C Chueh in America, 








Carolina, realized that something had 
to be done in spite of the obstacles. Du- 
ing the postwar period new industries 
were coming into the South. Public 
school facilities were rapidly being ex 
panded in many areas, New housing wa 
going up far from established congrega- 
tions. The Church had to keep up with 
these developments. 

In 1949, Catawba began work in 
earnest to overhaul its outmoded 
churches and manses and to put new 
churches where they were needed. At 
the beginning, renovation and improve 
ment projects by local congregations 
were stressed. In'the fall of 1952, how. 
ever, the congregations and pr esby teries 
decided they would team together a 
the Synod level to tackle church exten- 
sion and other major projects. 

It’s now been five years since Catawba 
Synod began its face-lifting job, anda 
little more than a year since the start o 
Synod-level planning. Almost even 
minister in the Synod _ is decently 
housed. Several new churches have been 
erected or are now under construction. 
Dozens of old churches have undergom 
major improvements, including the add 
tion of new educational facilities. And 
number of congregations have secured 
church sites in new locations which offer 
great opportunities in the future. 

The cost range for these operations 
has been from $15,000 to more than 
$100,000. Usually the actual costs have 
been less because of thousands of hous 
of volunteer labog. Most of the funds 
have been pledged and raised by Jocal 
congregations and friends, but National 
Missions grants and loans have _ beet 
utilized for many of these operations. 

One of the outstanding rural rehabil- 
tation jobs has been accomplishd by 
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the Reverend Robert A. Massey, and the 
some 150 members of his two North 
Carolina churches—Second Presbyterian 
of Mocksville, and Mount Vernon Pres- 
byterian of Woodleaf. The men of the 
churches, mostly tenant farmers, cut and 
sawed most of their own lumber and 
completed renovation plans drawn with- 
out charge by an architect. The plans 
included sanctuary repairs, the addition 
of education rooms and the construc- 
tion of a basement social hall with a 
well-equipped kitchen and modern 
toilets. 

The Covenant Church of Durham, 
North Carolina, located just two blocks 
from North Carolina College, is in the 
midst of a building program which will 
probably be valued at more than $100,- 
000, This project began around three 
years ago when membership was less 
than a hundred. Under its former pas- 
tor, James A. Cannon, and new pastor, 
James W. Smith, Jr., the church now 
has more than 150 members, an ade- 
uate sanctuary, and living quarters for 
a pastor and his family. It has also 
been designed as an “opportunity giv- 
ing” project for Presbyterian women’s 
organizations. This help will aid the con- 
gregation to complete a large new edu- 
cation unit. 

In Charlotte, North Carolina, the 
Synod’s Presbytery of Catawba a couple 
of years ago purchased a church site 
adjacent to two new housing develop- 
ments. The Reverend Thomas A. Jack- 
son was called to survey the area and 
start a congregation. In 1952, the 
Statesville Avenue Church was founded 
with twenty-three charter members. To- 
day the new church has a fine brick 
building, tripled membership, a church 
school that began last spring with fifty 
charter members, and an average at- 
tendance that runs double that of the 
actual membership. 

In the fast-growing North Carolina 
cities of Laurinburg, High Point, and 
Gastonia, new Presbyterian churches 
have recently been dedicated in new 
and more desirable sites. These churches 
-Westminster in Laurinburg, (G. D. 
Nelson, pastor); Second in High Point 
(A. W. Waddell, pastor); and Third 
Street in Gastonia (the Reverend C, M. 
Young) are now well equipped to handle 
populations which have doubled in the 
past ten years. 

And in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
the St. James Presbyterian Church 
(Julius T. Douglas, pastor) is ready to 
enter a new phase of development. 
After eighty-six years on its original site 
in the center of Greensboro, it recently 

rchased a twenty-two-acre plot for a 

ture church plant. And this is but a 
sampling of Catawba’s accomplishments 
since 1949. 
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Carrying daily devotions for the entire Lenten season, the 
March-April number of The Upper Room will help millions of 
people the world over to experience, this year, a more spiritual 
Easter. 


In family altars, in church groups and for individuals, The 
Upper Room will deepen the meaning of this holy season. 


You are invited to join in this world-wide Christian fellowship 
and make full use of this rich spiritual guidance for the days 
and weeks leading up to Easter. 


Send your order now for the March-April number. In lots of 
10 or more to one address, the price is only 5 cents per copy, 
postpaid. Single copies, 10 cents each. Individual yearly sub- 
scriptions (6 bi-monthly issues) 50 cents; two years, $1.00. 


Ops Urow loom 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1808 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 





The gripping autobiography of a “hopeless” spastic! 
BEYOND TODAY 
by ROLF THOMASSEN 
Translated by Torgrim and Linda Hannaas 
Denied the normal use of hands, feet, and tongue from birth, how could this 
talented Norwegian artist give expression to his caged thoughts and emotions? 
This unusual autobiography of a spastic paralytic, already a best- 
seller in Norway, unfolds the amazing answer. How through coura- 
geous faith in Christ and strong determination he burst through the 
iron bars of physical infirmity to express himself skillfully in music, 
painting, and writing . .. how, from the wreckage of hope, he built 
163 pages a rich, satisfying life . . . this is the story of Rolf Thomassen. 
Illustrated Told in a warm, personal style, it is a spiritual “tonic” for the handi- 
— capped and able-bodied alike. Thomassen expresses his reason for writing it: 
’ *“*J do not do it because I can manage it, but because I 

yk shee png cannot not do it!” (HE TYPED IT WITH HIs MOUTH!) Dept. PL 
426 South Fifth Street 


| AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE Minneapelis 15, Minn 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


@ Church places second in contest. The 
Aurora Presbyterian Church, Aurora, 
Oregon (the Reverend Robert A. 
Hampel, pastor), won second place in its 
classification (towns under 1,000 popu- 
lation) in the Town and Country Church 
Improvement Award Contest, which was 
held recently under the auspices of the 


Oregon Council of Churches. The 


award, which included a check for $150, 
was based upon improvements made to 
the church property over a period of 


one vear. 


@ Presbyterial fetes mission workers. 
More than 400 women, representing 137 
churches in Chicago Presbytery, last 
month attended the twenty-fifth annual 
Christmas party held in honor of fifty 
guests, among whom were active and re- 
tired missionaries, the wives of city mis- 
sions directors, and area secretaries. The 
party is made possible by the gifts of 
women of the Presbyterial Society. The 
Christmas story in tradition and song, 
with tableaux depicting Christ in the 
heart of the world 
Mrs. Emerv Lowe, United States; Mrs. 
Bennie Moore Arnold, Africa: Mrs. 
Sybil Bailey, India: and Mrs. Thomas 
Masuda, Japan. Among the foreign mis- 
sionaries honored were Mrs. Elleroy M. 
Smith, Mrs. Donald C. Worth, and Miss 
Alma Dodds, all of China; and Mrs. 
J. Martin Benade, of India. 


was presented by 
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The Amarillo Children’s Home Band, newly uniformed by members of the Firy 
Presbyterian Church, Canadian, Texas (the Reverend Carter McKemy, pastor), a 
they appeared for their “thank-you” concert at the church. The nonsectarian 
home is sponsored by the Amarillo and Wichita Falls Presbyteries, Texas Synod 


@ Synod names broadcasting chair- 
man, The Reverend Raymond Barnett 
Knudsen, pastor of Fifth Presbyterian 
Church, Springfield, Illinois, has been 
named chairman of the Broadcasting 
and Television Committee of the Svnod 
of Illinois. He directs The Churchmen’s 
Forum on Sunday night and Religion in 
Life on Tuesday night for the Illinois and 
Springfield Council of Churches. 


Some of the guests and tableaux participants at Chicago Presbyterial Christmas 
party were (above, left to right): Mrs. Frederick Johnson, missionary to Brazil; 
Mrs. Bennie Moore Arnold, African Madonna; Mrs. Henry Little, Jr., presbyterial 
foreign missions chairman; Mrs. J. Martin Benade, missionary to India; Mrs. 
Emery Lowe, American Madonna; and Miss Alma Dodds, missionary to China. 
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@® Church leader on mission. Dr. Jess 
B. Barber, noted American Negw 
clergyman and associate secretary of the 
Division of Evangelism of the Board 
National Missions, Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., left recently on a month-long 
preaching and counseling mission among 
Presbyterian churches in Mexico. He 
will visit missions, schools, and churches 
in several states in that country. His 
itinerary includes engagements in Mer 
ico City, where the Church maintains 
seminary and a hostel for boys, and in 
Merida. Most of his time, however, wil 
be spent in counseling and in evan 
gelistic activities in local churches 
the Yucatan peninsula, where Presby- 
terian work is largely with the Maya 
people. In many places the mission ait- 
plane is the only practical method d 
transportation. 


@ Lengthy pastorate marked. Last 
month the Reverend Frederick O. Wise 
was honored by members of his family, 
his congregation, and many friends ata 
special service held on the completion 
of thirty-five years as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ohio. He 
was presented with a gift of money, and 
a reception was held for Mr. and Ms. 
Wise following the service. 


@ National Council executive named 
The Reverend S. Franklin Mack has 
been elected exeautive director of the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission of 
the National Council of the Churches 
Christ in the U.S.A. He succeeds Dt. 
Ronald Bridges, who will retire on Feb 
ruary 1 to become visiting professor 
Christianity at Bowdoin College. 
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HOW ARE THINGS 
IN THE PUNJAB? 


(Continucd from page 19) 


could never cope with alone. Which 
brought in the dubious heritage of 
household servants. 

At first Alfie keenly missed the pri- 
vacy of an American home, where con- 
yersation can be unguarded and a girl 
gan steal a kiss from her husband with- 
gut a giggling houseboy running off to 
tell his colleagues. But that-she could 

used to. Something else again was 
. responsibility. In India one must not 
oly supervise the servants, but be a 
srt of godmother to their families, 
which are usually numerous and live 
within a stone’s throw of the mission 
bungalow. When a servant's child falls 
ill, it is the job of the missionary and his 
wife to see that medical care is pro- 
vided. When quarrels and misunder- 
standings arise among servants or their 
families, the missionary must learn the 
facts and adjudicate. As Alfie puts it, it 
means having three or four families to 
look after besides one’s own. 

Still, as she talked with other mis- 
sionaries, she came to feel that she was 
lucky. In the perspective of the tales 
she heard, Ernie’s servants were jewels. 
They were industrious and teachable; 
they didn’t steal from their employer or 
guests; and they kept out of trouble 
with the police. That was more, Alfie 
discovered, than some missionaries could 
claim of their help. 


But even at their best, servants are 
a sore point with present-day mission- 
aries. These appurtenances place them, 
in the minds of many Indians, in the 
dass of “pukka sahibs”—no longer an 
advantage in mission work. But Indian 
families without servants can parcel out 
the routine chores among plenty of chil- 
dren, Most mission families have only 
two to five children, and feel that they 
ought to be in school. Indian families 
who can afford to send children to 
school usually can afford servants too. 
Almost no Indian families have to en- 
tertain as much as the missionaries. And 
in Hindu custom, the wife seldom ap- 
_ before guests—she can stay in the 
itchen cooking. In mission homes, the 
wife is hostess. 


Many young missionaries spin ingen- 
ious dreams about unloading their serv- 
ants, but generally wind up content if 
they can reduce the corps by one or two. 
In Alfie’s case, her triumph is the “ayah,” 
or children’s nurse. With all the duties 
that fall to a mission wife, it’s been a 
struggle—but Jimmy (now six) and Judy 
(four) have been reared thus far ex- 
clsively by their parents. The Camp- 
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bells now have two servints, a cook, and 
a houseboy. The cook has seven chil- 
dren; the houseboy, one. 

One American girl came to Indian 
missions a few years ago with a fixed 
determination to do without servants en- 
tirely. To this laudable project she ee 
all of her clever mind and sturdy phys- 
ique—but it didn’t work out, Her hus- 
band’s work was curtailed, as he had 
to give more and more time to house- 
hold chores; they could do little of the 
entertaining that is so necessary a part 
of the human relations of mission work; 
and the wife herself was practically use- 
less as a missionary. A mission executive, 
commenting on the case, pointed out 
that it’s a poor economy for the Board 
to hire an educated woman and make a 
considerable outlay to send her ten 
thousand miles to her job, only to have 
her squander her talent and time doing 
work an illiterate servant would be 
happy to do for a few rupees a day. 

As Alfie explains it, the bungalow’s 
extra function as a hotel is only part of 
the problem. Much household work is 
more cumbersome and time-consuming 
in India than in the United States, and 
some jobs must be done that don’t exist 
at all in the States. 


Just pumping the day’s supply of 
water into the house is a four-to-six hour 
job. Then, anytime a guest wants a bath 
or Ernie needs a shave, water must be 
heated, All water for drinking must be 
boiled; all milk, too, must be boiled, and 
the cream separated before it can be 
used. Amoebic dysentery is the lightest 
penalty for violation of this rule—pos- 
sible results are crippling, insanity, or 
death. Adding to this inconvenience is 
the fact that cooking is done chiefly on 
wood-burning stoves which may have 
to be rekindled half-a-dozen times a day. 


Telephones are rare in India, except 
in big-city business offices. The quickest 
and cheapest way to get in touch with 
someone is to have a houseboy who will 
serve as messenger, in addition to other 
duties. 

Shopping for food is a big job every 
day. There are no rt Se." in In- 
dian towns. You have to push your way 
through the bazaars, stopping at seven 
shops for seven items. . Bargaining—an 
entertaining but tiring and time-consum- 
ing haggling over price—is necessary on 
most nonfood items unless you are able 
to pay three times the value of your pur- 
chase, and missionaries are not. 


The Campbells have a refrigerator, 
and never miss a chance to boast of it, 
for refrigerators are rare in India, and 
most families must shop every day for 
perishables. Even so, Ale’ budget often 
takes a loss when the electric current 
cuts out long enough for food to spoil. 
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FOR YOUR GROCER’S DISPLAY 
GOLD MEDAL CERTIFICATES WORTH 


ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS 


are packed in these specially marked 
sacks of Gold Medal Flour. The certifi- 
cates are redeemable by bona-fide or- 
ganizations. 

All you do is collect these certifi- 
cates for your organization—and the 
funds will finance a waiting project.” 


This is from General Mills page ad in the 
January 9, 1954 issue of Presbyterian Life. 

Advertising space in Presbyterian Life is 
sold on its merits . . . on the results it 
brings to advertisers. 


Presbyterian Life invites readers 
consideration and 


the messages of the advertisers 
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An excellent, additional resource 
for the Christian education pro- 
gram in your local church. Pro- 
duced by ovr denomination in 
cooperation with 39 others, through 
the National Ceuncil of Churches. 


SEND IN THE COUPON TODAY! 
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When You LIVE It... 
You REMEMBER It! 


Project yourself right into each episode as 
it unfolds before your eyes. 

NO MORE “FACT CRAMMING”! 
Cathedral Films now makes it possible to 
teach the Life of Christ thru the modern 


audio-visual method ... PLUS a dynamic 
personal experience. 


————————————_ 
EPISODES COMPLETED TO DATE 
Schedule for your church NOW! 


'YHOOD AND BAPTISM, suggested after FEB. 1st 
MEN OF THE WILDERNESS " " MAR. ist 
1 BEHELD HIS GLORY _ . 

RESERVE NOW at your film library, or write to 


Cathedral“¥ilms 


HOW ARE THINGS 
IN THE PUNJAB? 


Electric systems in Indian towns are not 
yet reliable. Lights go off at least once 
a day in Jullundur, usually for less than 
an hour at a time—but it does play hob 
with any electric appliances. 
| The family laundry must be done by 
/hand. The dobe (laundryman) uses a 
| tradition-hallowed process missionaries 
describe as “trying to break a rock by 
beating it with our shirts.” And laundry 
| must be done more frequently there, for 
| most of India is (a) very hot and (b) 
very dirty. 

Alfie has made the complete adjust- 
ment. She has an easy wit and warm 
smile for everyone who comes to The 
Bastille; she is calmly and efficiently 
mistress of the busy and complex Camp- 
bell establishment; from the enthusiasm 
with which she talks of their work, it’s 
plain she loves India and its people 
deeply. Her only complaint with the 
country is that she feels the sun has 
darkened her golden hair a shade. 

Ernie is eloquent with pride in his 
wife. “This place isn’t easy for an Amer- 
ican girl to get onto,” he says, “and 
some who try don’t make the grade. But 
Alfie’s wonderful—lots of Indians think 
she was born here, like me. 





“It was only after I got her here that 
I quite realized what I'd let her into. 
There’s practically no entertainment 
here—a few Western cinemas in the big 
cities, but out here, nothing. Radio’s no 
good except for news. No TV, no plays, 
no concerts, no bridge, no parties or 
balls.” There is the record-player, he 
might have added, but it’s depressing 
when Beethoven's Eroica whines to a 
stop at every failure of current. “There's 
no denying,” Ernie says, “loneliness 
sometimes creeps up—in spite of our be- 
ing seldom alone. We have intimate 
friends among the Punjabis, but except 
for those who are educated, their con- 
versational range is limited pretty much 
to their own region. Our American 
friends, like Bill and Wilma Barr over 
at Ferozpur, we're lucky if we see twice 
| a year. 





“And a thing that undermines a lot 
of wives’ morale out here is never having 
a permanent home. It’s in woman’s na- 
ture to want to build a nest for her 
family. But in this work every home is 
_a tent of a night—a change in mission 

strategy or government policy, or a 
Communist push, could sweep us out of 
| here any year. But there’s never a peep 
| about this out of Alfie. Wherever there's 
| work, she’s happy.” 

| It must have been on Ernie’s mind, 
| though he didn’t say so: the fact that 
| a mission couple can’t ordinarily spend 
retirement years among their lifelong 








friends, where their achievements apr 
known and honored. On retirement, 
must return to the United States, or a 
least leave the area in which 
worked, so that each generation has the 
chance to work unhampered in its own 
way. The wisdom of this is unques- 
tioned, but it does mean that most mis. 
sionaries must live their final years in an 
environment strange to them, am 


people they know but slightly. 


The rearing of children is another 
department in which young missionaries 
yearn to beat the system. We talked 
about this one night with Ernie and 
Alfie, and their friends Bill and Wilma 
Barr, another American mission couple 
who work at Ferozpur, eighty miles from 
Jullundur. The Campbells and Barrs and 
several other mission families had 
pitched tents near Ludhiana to attenda 
mission meeting. One evening, when the 
youngsters (two Campbells and four 
Barrs) were sleeping under their mos- 
quito nets, the parents sat out under the 
brightest moon we've ever seen, and 
talked of their children. 

“It’s the separation,” Bill said, “that's 
hard to reconcile yourself to. Four 
months a year Alfie and Wilma whisk 
our youngsters off to the hills. Before we 
know it they'll all be in Woodstock 
School. We'll have our wives back then, 
but we'll see even less of the children” 

He turned to us. “Maybe you fellows 
at home, with your offspring underfoot 
all the time, envy us this boarding-school 
thing. But believe me, we miss the little 
blisters. And you can’t help worrying 
and wondering whether children arent 
really better off with their parents.” 

“That's the way Ernie grew up,” 
pointed out, “and if he has any neurosés, 
they don’t show.” * 

“I enjoyed life at Woodstock,” Ernie 
admitted, “It’s harder on parents, really, 
than on-the youngsters. But one of the 
things we want to do here is hold up the 
example of Christian family life. It's not 
easy when we're split up so much of the 
time.” 


yy 


“When we first came here,” Wilm 
said, “Bill vowed he'd keep me and the 
youngsters here on the plains, with him, 
all year around. You know how long that 
lasts.” 

They mentioned several families of 
European missions who had tried that 
not long ago. One child died, another 
was still hospitalized. Summer on 
Indian plains is simply too cruel 
Western children. 2 

“When Jimmy was still a baby,” re 
said, “I got feeling low about t 
things now and then. The Church 
ministers in America, too, I told my 
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But other counsel prevailed.” 

Bill and Wilma nodded. Behind this 
tacit closing of the subject was a feeling 
indicated later by Ernie, but too inti- 
mate to say much about—the “other 
counsel” was an inner conviction that 
God approves of what they're doing in 
India and wants them to stick at it. 

Like all mission wives, Alfie takes an 
active part in her husband’s work. Ernie 
is superintendent of Punjab Rural Serv- 
ices, and a partial list of activities for 
which he is responsible includes church 
building, evangelism, literacy, public 
health, agricultural improvement, cot- 
tage industries, child care, and land pur- 
chasing (Ernie doesn’t buy the land, of 
course, but he keeps C hristian villagers 
informed about the market and arranges 
for expert testing of the quality of tracts 
for potential buyers). 


Ernie works in close association with 
Cass Kawata, Methodist missionary who 
heads United Christian Schools Exten- 
sion Services, a project which teaches 
bricklaying, metal working, carpentry, 
and weaving to Christian youth in the 
Punjab. Most Christians in this area 
come from the lower castes, have few 
economic opportunities. Together Ernie 
and Cass are increasing the membership 
of the Christian community and raising 
the standard of living ‘of Christian 
people. 

But Ernie never passes up a chance 
to do a good turn for neighboring 
Hindus and Sikhs. Having grown up 
with the Punjabi languages “and culture, 
he enjoys an easy association with all 


“Dos rupees—that’s robbery.” 
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types of people. A symbol of his stand- 
ing with the Sikhs is his frequently being 
asked to preach in Sikh temples. In 
deference to religious custom he wears 
a turban on these occasions (but is ex- 
cused from raising a beard). Ernie 
doesn’t water down his message; he 
preaches plain Christianity—yet he’s al- 
ways asked to come back. The renown 
he has gained by these appearances is 
suggested by a letter he once received 
from a Sikh addressed to “The Pope of 
the Punjab.” 

Obviously Ernie doesn’t get much 
time to relax, and even his hobby—wild- 
game hunting—has its serious purpose. 
Antelope destroy precious crops, and 
tigers kill valuable farm animals, Hindu 
farmers, some of whom are forbidden by 
a particular sect to kill animals, beg mis- 
sionaries to hunt destructive wild game. 
Besides, in a land that never has quite 
enough to eat, any additional source of 
food is welcomed. 

As Ernie and Alfie sum it up, mission 
life is hard, but they wouldn't trade. It’s 
a life of exasperating inconveniences and 
a few gnawing deprivations. But it’s a 
life rich in interest and variety, a life full 
of little adventures—like the time Ernie 
found the cobra in his shower bath, or 
the day a sixteen-year-old son of a mis- 
sionary friend killed a tiger with a single 
shot. 


Above all, it’s a life of deep satisfac- 
tion in knowing that you're doing things 
that are viti ally important, things that, 
if you weren't there doing them, might 
never get done at all. 


Alfie, shopping in bazaar with Jimmy and Judy 
(four), must play bargaining game or pay three times the bowl’s proper value. 


New Cape Made From Old Fur Coat $22.95 
Now you can have that old discarded or out-of-style fur 
coat remodeled into either 


* For years Mor- 
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Styte Editors in #4 o 
and other top stylists. Order ~y mail, Don’ t send money. 
Just mail us your old fur coat with dress size and height. 
When your completely new cape arrives pay postman 
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[Extra Money 
with CHILDREN’S WEAR 


Introduce adorably -styled, long-wearing 
dresses — including famous Dan River 
Ginghams... and T-shirts, separates, 
mix-and-match styles, play- 
wear, nightwear forchildren 
from tots to teen-agers. 

Huge selection at low prices. 
FREE! Rush name for Big 
Display, sent absolutely 
FREE. See how easy 
it is to make extra 
money and get your own chil- 4 
dren's dresses wi tonepenny @7 
cost ...in spare time. oe now. ““ 
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STAMPS 4 
INCLUDING NEW 4 
BIRD & FLOWER 4 
TRIANGLE SETS 4 


NEW COMPLETE SET of 6 multi-colored Flower 
TRIANGLES PLUS the COMPLETE AIRPOST TRI- 
ANGLE set of 6 Gorgeous Bird Stamps of Croatia. 
These are only part of the collection of 312 ALL 
DIFFERENT UNUSUAL STAMPS of the world 
that is yours for only 25¢ to INTRODUCE OUR 
BARGAIN APPROVALS. A 40-PAGE STAMP 
DICTIONARY & GUIDE will be sent FREE with 


your order. 
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116 Py, Nassau St. New York 38, N. 

















46 Surplus Twist DRILLS $2 


@ For hand or elec 
trie drills. Brand 
new, genuine hard- 
, ened carbon tool 
steel drills from 
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Each drill designed 
and tempered to give 
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aluminum, iron, wood, plastic. 
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complete set postpaid. $2 
MONEY BACK IF YOU DON’T AGREE 
THIS IS THE BEST TOOL VALUE EVER!! 
Send Check, Cash, Money Order, WE PAY 
POSTAGE ... if C.O.D. You Pay Postage. 


' SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE, INC. 
1 of DEPT. pt. OX-28, 61 611 1 BROADWAY, _ WN. Y. 12, N. ¥. 
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Overseas Reporter brings you the second in a 
series of excerpts from on-the-spot reports by Dr. 
Charles T. Leber, general secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, during his recent five 
months’ overseas assignment. 


On Strategic Thailand: 


“What of the Christian revolution in Thailand? This 
country is the strategic center of a great ideological 
struggle. It is certain that things cannot remain as 
they are for long. The swing of revolution will be in 
one direction or the other. And here, once again, the 
situation gives crucial ~— to the Christian 
Church and its mission. 

“Five years ago, with new leadership, increase in 
personnel, and “additional funds, our Presbyterian 
Church put into effect in Thailand a program of 
strengthening the life and work of the Christian com- 
munity, The results are very encouraging. One sees 
immediately the progress that has been made, espe- 
cially in the building up of the Church, rural com- 
munity service, Christi: in literature, the approach to 
students, and church mission relations. 

“Thailand is at the crossroads of Asia. It has taken a 
long time to emerge from a primitive, underde- 
veloped, relatively isolated country to the progressive 
nation of international attention which it is today. And 
the Christian Church has taken a long time to come to 
a place of recognition and influence. Put all the na- 
tional and foreign Christian constituency together, 
and the Christian force in Thailand is one of the 
smallest Christian minorities in the world. It is a little 
group in the midst of a great crisis with tremendous 
potential. We must not let this minority feel alone. . . 


On Need in Hong Kong: 


“A century ago Hong Kong was a trading post with 
a few thousand Chinese and a handful of British. To- 
day it is a treasured crown colony of 2,360,000 per- 
sons and one of the greatest seaports in the world. . . . 

“The Presbyterian Church has five missionaries as- 
signed to the Church of Christ in China in the Hong 
Kong colony in addition to Edwin Walline, our field 
representative, and Mrs. Walline. Every Chinese 
churchman and educational leader with whom I 
talked wanted both additional personnel and funds to 
meet the difficulties and enlarging opportunities. . . . 

‘The Roman Catholics are strongly at work and are 
setting a fast pace for the Protestants. The education 
of youth is a serious problem. Facilities in Hong Kong 
are so limited that some 2,000 students a year are re- 
turning to Communist China for higher education. 

There is a greater opportunity there for “The Chris- 
tian approach to Communism” (evangelism among 
Communists) than anywhere I know. .. . 

“As to refugees, there are some 350,000 miserable 
persons who fled from the mainland to Hong Kong. 
The overwhelming majority of these has gathered tin 
cans, driftwood, and rubbish and has built hovels 
packed closely together covering whole mountainsides 
and the barren rock valleys in between. Many have 
spread over into the water ‘and try to live on rafts and 
cast-off sampans, Tuberculosis, diphtheria, and 
smallpox rage. Yet there are 60,000°births and 18,000 
deaths each ‘year, 


Dr. Leber, speaking at a dinner in New York honor- 
ing his return, relates impressions of his trip. 


“I am sorry to report that the relief work of the 
Protestants has been inferior to that of the Roman 
Catholics. But conscience is slowly awakening, and 
one hopes that a better day is ahead. If Communism 
wins back every one of the Hong Kong refugees, it 
will be the Christians’ fault.” 


On the Church in Indonesia: 


“Indonesia is also a crucial point on this earth’s 
turbulent surface. Most Indonesians realize that with- 
out adequate preparation they have taken on respon- 
sibility for building a new country. Christians there 
told me that Communism is infiltrating steadily and 
that it presents a real danger. Discerning Indonesians 
admit that they cannot go it alone. .. . 

“Of the 75,000,000 Indonesians, 65,000,000 are 
Moslems; 2,500,000 Protestant; 75,000 Roman Cath- 
olic, and about 2,000,000 Hindu. One of the greatest 
missionary efforts in Christian history has given to this 
generation of Indonesians the largest Christian com- 
munity in East Asia. A number of high government 
officials are Protestant Christians. 

“The Christian Church is large in Indonesia, but 
its leadership is limited. The National Council of 
Churches of Indonesia, organized in 1950, has a real 
Christian statesman, Dr. W. J. Rumambi, as general 
secretary. But the theological seminaries need 
strengthening although the one at Djakarta is one of 
the outstanding educational institutions in all Asia. 
Evangelism and stewardship need to be advanced. 

“The total number of missionaries in Indonesia is 
about 100. . . . Our Church has given $65,000 to re- 
build a seminary destroyed by American bombers and 
$5,000 a year for churches and institutions, and has 
agreed to send missionary transferees from China. .. . 
This is our newest overseas venture... . 

“With Moslems on one side and Communists on the 
other, Christian forces of Indonesia, although large 
as compared with other Asian churches, ask for and 
need ecumenical assistance. ...” 
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We Never Had a Wall 


The wall that separates the chureh 
from the state was built, they tell us, 
back in Colonial times, and is today in 
danger of being destroyed. Here in the 
country we are not sure we ever had a 
wall separating the church and state. 
We are not even sure Jesus meant such a 
wall to exist. A young preacher fresh out 
of seminary told us the other Sunday 
morning that a wall is there all right, but 
the only wall we’ve sensed is the one that 
separates him from the world we work 
in. We never had a wall. 

When separation is called for—and 
it sometimes is—gates attached to fences 
do the job in our valley. A few comments 
about gates, then, may be in order. We 
find gates very serviceable. They make 
people pause a moment, they keep the 
wrong people out, and they let most 
folks through. Last week George Anglin, 
from the government, spoke to the com- 
munity dub in the Methodist church 
about conservation, It was a good talk, 
and there were no walls that we were 
aware of. 

Now some soft of separation is called 
for in this imperfect world, that is true. 
Anybody knows what can happen when 
a country property is approached by a 
knave or scoundrel bent on trouble. A 
gate is required, if only for effect, and a 
gun is on the place if the effect is 
wasted, Lately a few clergymen and 
laymen have been saying that our public 
school is “godless,” whatever they mean 
by that. These detractors, as a college 
president—Charles Turck of Macalester 
College—said not long ago, don’t offer 
any specifications for their charges. And, 
as far as we are concerned, such detrac- 
tors won't pass through the gates that 
open to the platforms of our churches, 
clubs, and schools. 

A gate is harder to tend than a wall. 
Sometimes people push down too hard 
on one place and it gets crooked. 

Another thing about a gate: It shows 
through the years the way it has swung 
the most. It swings more freely in the di- 
rection of the one who receives the most 
calls. We have a problem with the 
Roman Catholics in our county, for they 
always welcome Protestant people to 
visit and worship in their churches, but, 
when the Protestant suggests that the 
visit be returned, they are met with re- 
buff. Young people in our town say, 
“That's unfair and uncooperative.” We 
agree. If anybody wants evidence, let 
him look up our youth in a church that 
tried an exchange visit, or let him ask the 
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retired army chaplain in the valley. 

No path is worn, no gate is often 
swung where only one neighbor moves 
through. And it is groups who do not en- 
courage two-way traffic who ask, “Are 
you going my way?” 

To “accentuate the positive” we do 
have good gates in our section. In some 
places in western North Carolina we 
have the old English stile, less imposing 
than a+ gate, across which dumb cattle 
cannot pass, but over which intelligent 
men can move—if their consciences tell 
them it is proper. Anybody can cross a 
stile, and in the country almost every- 
body does. Remember the old Eng- 
lish ditty: There was a crooked man 
and he walked a crooked mile. He 
found a crooked sixpence upon a crook- 
ed stile... . 

We are not all crooked men. No 
church—Protestant, Roman Catholic, or 
Jewish—is full of crooked men. We have 
our weaknesses, to be sure, but most of 
us have wholesome instincts and love 
America for what it stands for, We walk 
through the gates that separate state 
agency from church, church from com- 
munity house, factory from school, with 
an air of freedom and respect. We pause 
at every gate. But we pass through and 
we bear no concealed weapons. Warren 
Wilson, the Presbyterian junior college 
in our valley, has teams of students 
going each week to churches, the state 
hospital, the public school, and the Boy 
Scout troop for lay leadership training 
under our community leaders. These 
same churches and agencies then send 
their leaders to the college for classes 
and seminars. As the gates swing back 
and forth, we feel that Caesar and God 
are being given due honor with no great 
danger to the cause of Christ. 

What did the Master think about 
when people came to question about the 
problems of separation? Could it be that 
he mused: God is not separate from 
life, as they seem to imagine. But these 
who challenge and question cannot learn 
by my telling them that simple fact. The 
Spirit prompts me to do something that 
will confound the accusers in this group 
and give some light to the seekers. Then 
we must strive to understand, the dis- 
ciples and I, what together we are feeling 
toward—that God is not separate from 
life, that I am in the Father and the 
Father in me and we in them. 

“Show me a coin.” 

—R. Invinc Dem 


Warren Wilson College, Swannanoa, N.C. 














CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


Salesman for the Faith, by Janette 
T. Harrington. Missionary Biog- 
raphy No. 17 on Julio Postigo, 
manager of the evangelical book- 
store in Trujillo City, Dominican 
Republic. Reprinted from Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE. 5c. 

Warren Wilson’s Bannerman, by 
Henry L. McCorkle, Missionary 
Biography No. 18 on Arthur M. 
Bannerman, president of Warren 
Wilson Junior College, Swanna- 
noa, North Carolina, and the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian 
Men. Reprinted from PresByTE- 
RIAN LIFE. 5c. 

The Christian Answer to Life’s 
Urgent Problems, A brief and ap- 
pealing statement of Christian 
belief and motives, designed to 
help people become Christians 
and to help Christians deepen 
their understanding and commit- 
ment. For private reading and 
study groups. In popular lan- 
guage, with pointed application 
to daily living. 6c. 

What Do You Think? A thought- 
provoking leaflet, stating briefly 
Christian thinking on social issues 
of our day. Free. 

Handbook for Presbyterian Young 
Adults. Contains suggestions for 
program building, leadership 
training, and activities for young 
adult groups in Presbyterian 
churches. It replaces the former 
Geneva Fellowship Program 
Handbook. 50c. 

Budgeting, by Arthur H. Limouze. 
“A dime out of every dollar for 
God. Have you ever tried it? You 
will find it is really fun to spend 
the other ninety cents.” 4-page 
folder. Free. 

New Hearts—New Faces. This is 
the story of indomitable fighters 
against that dreaded disease— 
leprosy. Cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.25. 

A Ship Sets Sail, by Jean Fraser. 
The major issues facing young 
people in all countries as they 
seek to live as Christians. Self 
contained unit for older youth. 


Paper, $1.00. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Il. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write for comprehensive free catalog of Lit- 
erature and Audio-Visual Materials. 











American 
Auditorium Chairs 
with pew ends 


Ameucan 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
FOR DIGNITY AND COMFORT 


Increasingly, modern churches 
are turning to the dignity and 
comfort, as well as the beauty 
and durability of American Up- 
holstered Chairs. This type of 
seating also lends itself to curved 
rows. Write to us in detail about 
your needs 


DEPARTMENT 1156 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Put away, 

Checkerette stores 
like a folding chair 
Needed, it can be car- 
ried to the spot and 
set up in a few min- 
utes, without tools. 
Made of heavy gauge 
steel and durably con- 
structed, it stands rigid 
in use. Two hat shelves and 4-foot bar for 
coat hangers (or 32 straddle hooks) that 
can be assembled at heights for children, 
adults or long robes. Ideal for schools, 
churches, factories, offices, homes, coffee 
shops—for parties, luncheon groups—for 
stand-by or permanent installations. 
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Write for Catalog CT-107 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


$121 WEST 37th STREET * CHICAGO 9, U.S.A. 


“THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
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on where how to buy products. 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Our experience in publishing books—theologi- 
cal, scholarly, fiction and general for religious 
educational and lay markets—can help vou. 
Write for free brochure, We Can Publish Your 
Book, which describes our cooperative publish- 
ing plan 
EXPOSITION PRESS INC., Dept. P-41 

386 Fourth Ave.. New York 16. New York 
In Calif 9172 Sunset Blivd., Hollywood 46. 
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“Now for our drill on the pre-set keys. 
Let’s see who can be the first to press 
down the French horn, Cello. Stopped 
| flute. Clarinet.” 

The fun begins when two or more 
| contestants land on the same key at the 
same split-second. No, this isn't exactly 
|}a party. It is Organ Night at Geetings- 





ville, a flourishing, open-country Presby-. 


terian church in Frankfort, Indiana. 
These classes in organ-playing started 
|four years ago when our congregation 
|was given a two-manual electronic 
lorgan. No professional organist was 
| available and I, the minister's wife, was 
the only member with a background of 
training in pipe organ. It occurred to me 
| that I had a stewardship of the musical 
| advantages that had been mine through 
eee years. And so I sent out a letter to 
our 280 church members; it suggested 
that we set aside one evening each week 
| as Organ Night, to be a music clinic 
| for all those who would like to play the 
| new electronic organ but who would 
otherwise be deprived of instruction. 


Organ Nights at Geetingsville Presbyterian Church include individual coaching y 
Attentive class members, each of whom is qualified to accompany a_ worship 


THIS WORKED FOR US: 


Anyone who could play so much asa 
simple hymn would be eligible to attend 

Fourteen persons came to the first 
class. Gradually the assignments became 
more difficult, and the original group 
simmered down to six. I had supposed 
that these classes might last for eight, 
possibly ten, weeks. Little did I dream 
that the interest in them would continue 
for more than two years. 

The personnel of the class included 
housewives who wished that they had 
practiced piano more diligently when 
they were younger. But now they were 
eager and determined, During the first 
winter, One voung mother arose every 
morning at four o'clock, drove in the 
darkness to the church, and practiced 
until seven. The youngest of the sit 
pupils was a twetve-year-old girl who 
made outstanding advancement. When 
she played for her first Sunday worship 
service, people came to hear her from 
Lafayette, Frankfort, Lebanon, and 
Indianapolis. 

When wrestling with a difficult a 
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instructor, Mrs. Lenn L. Latham (right). 
service, listen to her helpful pointers. 


IRGANISTS 


siggment in the coordination of hands 
and feet, it was not uncommon for a 
pupil to stop in the midst of it to rub- 
her-head-and-pat-her-stomach, a ges- 
lure expressing utter confusion. But the 
class members have been rewarded for 
their patience. They can now manage 
manuals and pedals with facility. 

What fun these classes have been. But 
the important thing is that our organist 
problem is solved. Every Sunday we are 
how assured of good music, rendered in 
‘ spirit of joyous, helpful service. Even 
i emergencies, these faithful pupils rise 
to the occasion. It was during a pro- 
longed illness here at the manse that 
they said, “Now, Mrs. Latham, don’t 
you worry for a moment about the music. 
We'll take care of that.” And they did, 

guest minister, after hearing a dif- 
ferent or ganist for each of six consecu- 
tive Sundays, remarked from the pulpit: 

‘Some churches have difficulty in find- 
ig One good organist. You people have 
ir,” —Lura Beery LATHAM 

Geetingsville Presbyterian Church 
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must make a Christian will 
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help you make such a will, You 
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drawn. 


This new booklet tells you how 
to put your capital to work for 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


HERE are producers, of movies and 
television shows, who give the im- 
pression of trying to be intelligent. 
Certainly one of the most intelligent 
programs on TV is Omnibus (Sunday, 
5:00 p. M., EsT), produced by the TV 
Workshop of the Ford Foundation and 
frankly devoted to experiment. An heur- 
and-a-half show, it provokes more argu- 
ment between Susan and me than any- 
thing else on the air. Its master of cere- 
monies is a former Englishman by the 
name of Alistair Cooke, a debonair and 
obviously a very smart fellow; there’s no 
argument between us about him, despite 
his accent. Mr. Cooke, who used to 
report to The Manchester Guardian 
about American affairs, is now a citizen 
of the United States and has a great 
enthusiasm for America. He seems per- 
petually to be discovering all that is 
most interesting and exciting about the 
country and its people, Whether this is 
actually so or not, Omnibus seems to 
reflect this liking of his for us. He likes 
our writers (especially Hemingway, sev- 
eral of whose stories have been drama- 
tized for the program, including one that 
was presented first as a drama and then 
—on the same program—as a ballet). 
| He likes our jazz. He plainly liked Mr. 
| Frank Lloyd Wright, the great Ameri- 
| can architect, although we were amused 
| to see what a rough time he had getting 
that very opinionated old man to be 
| civil during an interview with him. Mr. 
Cooke—or Omnibus—is curious about 
everything, from X-ray movies of human 
anatomy functioning to the use of -a 
tape-recorder by Les Paul and Mary 
Ford in the manufacture of their ex- 
| traordinarily popular records. Not all of 
the subjects seen on Omnibus are Amer- 
| ican, however. Susan and I—and ‘even 
Frankie, who is accustomed to westerns 
—still talk about a short film made in 
| Denmark which Omnibus showed. The 
film was merely the record of several 








minutes in the life of a little boy. He 
got up, saw the sea gulls flying in the 
sky in his bedroom window, went down. 
stairs and out to the street, met some 
friends, strolled to the docks, watched 
the sea gulls and an old man fishin 
and saw how the gulls stole the fisher. 
man’s catch, It was a simple, accurate, 
extremely beautifg:l and human story. In 
its five or six minutes it demonstrated 
what an honest mind and eye can ae. 
complish with a camera. 

One feature of Omnibus which has 
caused a lot of argument in our house- 
hold during this past fall is its presen- 
tation of some modern ballets.. Now | 
am usually bored stiff by the sissyish, 
flying-cheesecloth, tippy-toe kind of 
dancing that you usually see on TY, 
Susan always said that I was just preju- 
diced, that in France and Britain ballet 
has been very successful on television, 
successful with everybody in the way 
that Lucy and Milton Berle are popular 
over here. I was willing to be convinced, 
and I am glad I was, Susan and I partie 
ularly liked a ballet by Jose Limon 
which, danced by the four main charae- 
ters, told the story of Othello. Every- 
body in the family liked “Billy the Kid’ 
which Mr. Cooke said is one of the most 
famous modern ballets. There was none 
of that silly business, with little finger 
and big toe extended, I enjoyed it 
Susan said, “I told you so.” The children 
wanted to see more. 


BC asked the Reverend Clifton EB 
Moore, minister of radio and TY 

for the First Presbyterian Church of 
Hollywood, to produce a_ half-hour, 
coast-to-coast radio program with the 
title Christmas 1953. This was the last 
part of NBC’s four-hour Christmas fe 
tival, Saturday, December 19, which 
seemed to restore the Christmas spit 
to all of us preparing for December %. 
—OLIVER WRENS 


Participants in NBC’s Christmas 1953 radio program, arranged by Clifton Moort 
(right) were (from left) Dr. Raymond Lindquist, actors Lundigan and Morga® 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: Why in our prayers do we 
say, “This we ask in Jesus’s name”? 
The New Testament says to do this, 
but it sounds like magic to me. Is it? 


Answer: It is possible, of course, to 
twist this and other Christian practices 
and think of them in a magical or formal 
way. If we think that just to say the 
name of Jesus will guarantee the answer 
we want when we pray, that is nothing 
but cheap magic. But when the New 
Testament speaks of praying in the 
name of Christ, as in John 14:13-14, this 
has no magical meaning. It means to 
pray with memory and understanding of 
what God has done for us in Christ. It 
means to pray with gratitude, and with 
dedication to the will and work of Christ. 
It means that we want an answer only 
as far as our prayer is in accord with 
the spirit and will of Christ. But it also 
means to pray with confidence that the 
living Christ has an active concern for 
us, and that God will hear our prayer, 
not because we are great and good in 
our own power, for we are not, but be- 
cause through Christ God’s grace is 
powerful to help us. 


Question: What did Jesus mean 
when he said: “All sins will be for- 
given the sons of men, and whatever 
blasphemies they utter; but whoever 
blasphemes against the Holy Spirit 
never has forgiveness, but is guilty of 
an eternal sin” (Mark 3:28-29). I fear 
Ihave committed the unforgivable sin. 


Answer: In the gospel story here, 
Jesus had cast evil spirits out of many 
persons; he had shown power to give 
them not only physical and mental 
health, but also spiritual wholeness and 
peace. His critics, however, said that he 
did this by the power of Beelzebub, the 
prince of demons. They said that Jesus 
could expel lesser demons from other 
people only because the big demon, 
Satan himself, was in him and could 
control the lesser demons in others. As 
Mark 3:29 shows, Jesus knew that he 
healed the minds and bodies of men by 
the power of the Holy Spirit; he knew 
that the works he did by the power of 
the Spirit were good. Yet his opponents 
could look at these good deeds, these 
beneficial acts, these works of the Spirit, 
and call them the work of the devil. 
For such people, who could look at the 
good which the Spirit did and think it 
the work of the devil, Jesus saw no hope. 
They had lost all ability to distinguish 

een good and evil, They had re- 
sisted the good until they could no longer 
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tell it from the bad. It is not that Jesus 
wanted them to do this; they had done 
it to themselves. 

This was an extreme case. And no 
Christian who is conscious of his need 
and weakness need ever feel condemned 
by it. Note that Mark 3:28 promises 
forgiveness for any sin except complete 
loss of conscience and moral under- 
standing. As long as we know and con- 
fess our need of the grace of God, that 
grace is offered to us. The Gospel prom- 
ises it. The Church is a family of faith 
in which forgiveness is preached, con- 
fession of sins is made, and assurance of 
forgiveness is given. The Lord’s Supper 
is not limited to perfect people. Quite 
the contrary, In it, as in every Christian 
service of worship, the word of forgive- 
ness is real, Every sinful person who 
admits his sin, regrets it, and trusts in 
God’s grace through Christ, is offered 
and given that grace. We can accept 
that assurance, thank God, and go on 
to serve him with joy. 


Question: Is there any record of 
what finally happened to Paul? Where 
did he spend his last years? 


Answer: There is no clear and explicit 
record, The Book of Acts ends with Paul 
in prison at Rome. That he later visited 
Spain is said by an ancient tradition, first 
implied in I Clement 5:5-7, written 
about a.p. 96. This may be only an in- 
ference from Romans 15:24, 28, Per- 
sonal references in the letters to Timothy 
and Titus suggest that Paul visited 
Ephesus, Crete, Nicopolis, and other 
places after imprisonment at home; the 
movements these letters imply find no 
place in Paul's journeys before that im- 
prisonment, There is also the tradition 
that Paul was put to death at Rome. 
This is generally accepted. While some 
scholars date this death at the end of the 
two-year period mentioned in Acts 28:30, 
and so hold that Paul did not write 
the letters addressed to Timothy and 
Titus at all, it seems probable that he 
did engage in further travel and work, 
and that at least the historical references 
in these letters reflect that later work in 
the eastern Mediterranean region, before 
his death about a.p. 64 or 67. But we 
have no information sufficient to enable 
us to write in order or detail the history 
of Paul’s final days. It is not essential to 
have it. Luke has told us the essential 
things about Paul's vital role in spread- 
ing the Gospel, and this Gospel and its 
spread are the New Testament’s central 
interest. 

—F.Loyp V. FiLson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 


A Parry 


By EDA AND RICHARD CRIST 


Captain Upperdeck was puzzled. 
There was something special about this 
winter day. But he couldn't think what 
it was—even when he thought so hard 
that his forehead wrinkled up like a 
washboard. 

Was it Christmas? No. That was past. 

Was it Easter? No. That was coming. 

Fourth of July? No. Not with two 
feet of snow on the ground outside. 

“Oh, well,” said the old sea captain 
as he poured a bottleful of syrup on his 
breakfast pancakes. “It'll come to me— 
what day this is, I mean.” After break- 
fast he put on his boots, coat, cap, and 
mittens. Then humming a little tune, 
he went out to shovel the snow from his 
front walk. He had just started when 
his neighbor Mr. Wittle came out to 
shovel the snow from his front walk. 

“Good said Captain Up- 
perdeck. “I'm not so sure,” said Mr. 
Wittle, gazing at the sky. “It looks like 
more snow.” 

“Let it come,” said the captain. 
Cheerfully he began humming and 
shoveling again. “What is that tune you 
are humming?” asked Mr. Wittle. “I 
don't know,” answered Captain Upper- 
deck, “It’s just something I seem to be 
humming.” 

“It sounds like ‘Happy Birthday to 
You,” said Mr. Wittle. 

The captain straightened. “Batten my 
hatches!” he exclaimed. “That's what 
today is .. . my birthday.” 

“Is that so?” Mr. Wittle thought a 
minute. Then his eyes twinkled with an 
idea. “Let's celebrate—we'll have a little 

arty by ourselves.” 

“With cake and some candles?” 

“Of course.” said Mr. Wittle. “We'll 
have it tonight.” 


morning,” 
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“That'll be dandy,” said Captain Up- 
perdeck. “I'll go to the village to get 
some decorations and things.” 

“Tll go with you,” Mr. Wittle said. 
“T'll get a cake, some candles, ice cream, 
two chicken pies. ‘s 

“Stuffed crabs,” interrupted the cap- 
tain. “I like those better.” 

“I don't,” said Mr. Wittle, frowning 
a little. “I know what,” said the captain. 
“You get me a stuffed crab and I'll get 
you a chicken pie.” 

Mr. Wittle smiled. “All right. But 
we'll have to make our plans carefully. 
This is an important occasion. We don’t 
want to forget anything.” 

Captain Upperdeck nodded solemnly. 
“It always pays to plan things carefully. 
Even details.” 

By the time the walks were cleared, 
Captain Upperdeck and Mr. Wittle had 
decided who was to get which things. 

That afternoon they walked through 
the snow to the village, telling stories 
and jokes on the way. When they came 
to the stores they had a wonderful time 
buying all the things on their lists. When 
they had finished, they went to a soda 
shop and had banana splits. Then Mr. 
Wittle winked and said, “I still have an 
errand at the gift shop. You don’t need 
to wait for me.” 

“I understand,” said Captain Upper- 
deck, chuckling. “I'll see you tonight.” 

So the captain went home alone. He 

ut the chicken pie in his icebox. Then 
* spent the rest of the afternoon dec- 
orating his living room with colored 
9 paper streamers, He set a table 
with two places—with pink napkins and 
poppers and party favors. Then he sat 
down to wait. 

After a while he got up and peered 
out the window. Snow was falling 

‘Looks like a blizzard,” he said to 
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FOR "CAPTAIN UpPERDECK 


himself. “I certainly hope Mr. Wittle 


gets back soon.” 

Much later, Mr. Wittle still had not 
come. It was snowing harder now. A cold 
wind whistled around the house. “Per- 
“Mr. Wittle is 
. I'd better go 


haps,” said the captain, 
lost in the blizzard. . . 
out and rescue him.” 

So he bundled up and got a lantem 
and went out into the storm. The wind 
tore at his coat and made him shiver. 
His nose turned red, his eyebrows and 
whiskers became frosted with snow. 
But bravely he fought his way. 

The streets were dark—and nowhere 
could he find Mr. Wittle. Nor could he 
find him on the wav back home. 

“Mercy me,” said the captain, as he 
waded through a snowdrift on his front 
walk, “I certainly du hope... .” 

At that moment he saw the door of 
Mr. Wittle’s house open—and there was 
Mr. Wittle. “Where have you been?” 
Mr. Wittle asked. “I put your stuffed 
crab in the oven and I made a cheerful 
fire in the fireplace. Then I waited and 
waited. When you didn’t come, I thought 
you were lost in the blizzard and I was 
just starting out to rescue you.” 

“Well, scrape my barnacles, I was 
waiting for you at my house. I have the 
decorations up and ‘the table set with 
favors and everything.” 

ine Wittle laughed. “Imagine that! 

Ve planned everything except wher 
we would have the party.” 

“I invite you to my house,” said Cap- 
tain Upperdeck. “Thank you,” said Mr. 
Wittle. “I'll bring my things right over.” 

And so they had a very happy patty. 
Mr. Wittle gave Captain Upperdeck 4 
model ship in a bottle. Then they told 
jokes and stories until the fire died dowa 
and the blizzard stopped and the cap 
tain’s clock struck twelve. 
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See heroic death of 
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their heathen temple! 


All the Drama, Inspiration and Pageantry of the Bible 


Presented in Living Story 


publishing sensation of the 
decade! The Holy Bible retold as 
LIVING LITERATURE! Now you and 
your family can enjoy the whole 
told in over 1,250 
giant pages of inspiring text by 65 
outstanding experts, with more than 


Bible Story ... 
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Adam and Eve Driven 
from the Garden of 
Eden! 

Cruel Slaying of Abel 
by his Brother Cain! 

Flight of Joshua's 
Spies from Jericho! 

The Seven Deadly 
Plagues of Phar- 
ooh! 


Dovid's Battle 
with Goliath! 
Noah's Escape 
from the Flood! 
Daniel Cast Inte 
the Lion's Den! 
Feast of Belshaz- 
ter and Fateful 
Writing on Wall! 
The Meeting of 
Ruth and Noomi! 
Dedication of the 
Boy Samuel! 
The Famous Judg- 
ment of Solomon! 
Jonch Cast inte 
Sea! 
The Hanging Gar- 
dens of Babylon! 
The Wise and Fool- 
ish Virgins! 





teus healing the sick. 
G8 portraying life of Our Lord 
Ate 


Moses Breaking 
the Tablets of 
the Low. 


Jesus Rebuking 
Money-Lenders! 


The Trial of Jesus 
before Pilot! 


The Descent from 
the Cross! 


The Story of the 
Good Samaritan! 


The Story of the 
Prodigal Son! 


SEE hundreds of fa- 
mous Bible cherac- 
ters and events — 
made real in 1,000 
lifelike illustrations! 
READ the Bible as 
living literature — 
the most thrilling 
and inspiring in all 
the world! 
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and Vivid Illustrations! 


The Book of Books now comes 
alive with startling fresh realism. 
You see its greatest characters step- 
ping from these pages, reliving the 
immortal Bible stories that have 
stirred the souls and thrilled the 
hearts of uncounted millions for 
generations. 
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Understood and Enjoyed 


by the Entire Family! 

Three gloriously illustrated chapters are devoted 
to each Book of the Bible. First, each Book is 
retold so clearly and vividly that even a child 
may read it with understanding and pleasure. 
Second, the literary history of each Book is re- 
vealed, its religious message explained. Third, 
the periods and places of each Book are fully 
described and pictured to give you the fascinating 
background of social, political, economic, intel- 
lectual, and religious life that adds immeasur- 
ably to the full understanding and enjoyment 
of the Bible. 


A Monumental Achievement 


Before a single page could be printed, expeditions 
were made to the Holy Land itself for first-hand 
facts and photographs. A huge research staff 
combed the museums and libraries of the world. 
And to climax this vast effort, hundreds upon 
hundreds of costly, delicately etched copper en- 
gravings had to be made by master craftsmen of 
the graphic arts. Production costs ran into the 
thousands of dollars before the presses began 
to turn! 


If only a limited edition were printed, a price of 
$50.00 per set would not return the original cost 
of merely getting ready to print. 


in 2 Giant Volumes at 
HALF 


No wonder tens of thousands praised the original 
4-volume set as an extraordinary bargain at the 
low price of only $19.80! Now we've gone even 
further! To bring this magnificent work within 
easy reach of every family, we have just com- 
pleted a brand-new edition in 2 GIANT vol 
umes. By ordering a huge first printing, we are 
able to cut the price way down to only $9.95 
complete, payable at only $1 a month. 

This is your opportunity to secure one of the 
greatest book bargains of our time—and to bring 
into your home the blessed peace of mind which 
comes with knowing the Message of God's In- 
spired Word. Mail the FREE-Trial coupon NOW! 


WM H. WISE & CO., Inc. 
50 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


the Original Price! 


See rising flood 
waters destroy 
mankind for its 
wickedness ! 


FREE 7 Days Trial ! 


To really appreciate their true value, you 
must see these majestic volumes, hand- 
somely decorated in 23-Karat Gold, with 
pages nearly a foot deep and half-a-yard 
wide when opened. Enjoy them 7 days at 
our expense. If not 100% delighted, return 
them and owe nothing. If you keep them, 
pay the miracle bargain price at easy rate 
of $1 monthly. 

But we cannot guarantee to hold this 
bargain open for long. Today’s high Ppro- 
duction costs may force us to raise the price. 
SEND NO MONEY, but be sure to mail 
FREE.-Trial Coupon below NOW! 


Special/ A Gallery of Art! 


Over 100 beautiful reproductions of Scrip- 
tural art masterpieces by world-famous 
painters like Raphael, da Vinci, Rubens, El 
Greco, Rembrandt, Titian, Rossetti, Dore, 
Tissot and Sargent are bound right in your 
set. 
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Mail FREE-Trial Coupon NOW! 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc 
50 West 47th Street, New York 36, New York 


Without cost, ship me the complete two-volume set of 
THE STORY OF THE BIBLE ornamented with 23-Karat 
Gold, with over 1,000 thrilling pictures and fascinating 
text by 65 experts. 


After 7 days FREE trial, I'll either keep the books and 
pay only $1 monthly until the bargain low price of $9.95 
plus postage is paid; or I'll return them and owe nothing. 


PRICELESS REPLICA OF RARE OLD BINDING 


Check here to examine FREE De Luxe Set in exquisitely 

embossed Seal-Grained Artcraft that faithfully recreates 
the origina’ © Ly of a priceless ee 15th Century Bible 
now valu ne Million Dollars! Only $2.50 a book extra. 
Same terms, 7b 1. privilege 


Mr. 
Mrs. __ 
Miss 





(Please Print) 





City & 

Zone No. ——— State ___.. . 

SAVE MORE! Enclose only $9 as full payment ($14 for 
De Luxe Set) and save all shipping costs 95c¢ cash 
discount. Same return privilege, refund guaranteed 
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7 is E ffects, . 
r > Leaf, Floral, Colonial Designs, 
Reversible Solid Colors and Mixtures 


Here’s How the Wool and Material 


YOUR OLD RUGS and CLOTH 


Are Made into Luxurious New Rugs like t 


WHY PAY FOR COSTLY MATERIALS Colors, Patterns and Sizes for 


Hundreds of unusual and extra large si 
feet wide without seams, any length. © 
Selid Colors, Early American, Flor 
IT’S ALL SO EASY! Write today for the big, Tweed Blends, Oriental Designs, Ovals, 
beautiful FREE ey-savi Ol Rug Catal : 
and Decoratin Per uh Medd B a * ‘full Extra Factory -To-You Savings. 
j . 0 _ , sr ae have agents or sell thru stores. We 
colors. Tells how your— please or pay for your materials. O 


H customers. Our 80th year. Read praise f 
Materials are Picked Up at Your Door and women etetyutgee, at 


by Freight or Express and sent at our expense to . . 
the Olson Rug Factory, where, by the... OLSON RUG OO, Chicape, Now Very 
— Largest Makers of Rugs Dealing 
. Scientific Olson Re-Weaving Process Direct with the Home 
. we shred, sterilize, sort, merge and reclaim the 
wool and other valuabl terials i y . > ear 
able materials in worn rugs. -=~~ 2UG and 


clothing of all kinds; then picker, card, comb, bleach f° ™ FREE 


when you have more good, usable material of 


lovely, New oped : te 
Tweedy Blends, VAS your own than you realize? 


Solid Colors 


and expertly blend with our choice, Imported New : 
Wools—spin, dye in exquisite shades and weave in co. 
One Week into lovely, NEW ... : OLSON oe fn 

4 Please mal, k of Rugs 
Deeply-Tufted, Two-Sided Broadloom 4 saving Olso™ aa 
Rugs with the thrilling, twist-weave beauty and 


“feel” of luxury-priced wool rugs—at half the cost. 
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